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There are two great forces in the field of higher education in the United aioe 
States today—the Church and the State. Volu 


Each is more clearly finding its place and fulfilling its duty. Both are EDITO 
needed and greater cooperation is desired and must be secured. There pon 
is no necessary antagonism existing between these two great agencies. 


Entere 


The State, with her power of taxation backed by a conscience on public 

education, has unlimited physical resources. 
The State is spending millions each year on technical, vocational and professional 
training. In the very nature of the case, she cannot in the same manner teach 
religion. That task remains for the Church. The Disciples have been forerunners 
in establishing chairs and Schools of Religion up against state universities. If your 
child must go to a state institution send him to one of those where we are doing 
Christian teaching and work. 


The Church has the spiritual resources and maintains Christian Colleges 
for the purpose of training the children of the Church. 


For this reason many of the Presidents of Universities and Technical schools frankly 
urge the young men and women to first take their training in good, well-equipped 
Church Colleges and then, at maturity, come to the University for the technical and 
professional training desired or required. The colleges of the Disciples deserve the 
patronage of those they desire to serve. 





However, there is a real peril—that the supremely important task of our 
generation will fall between Church and State and be ignored by both. 


If parents ignore our own Schools; if they send their children to Universities where 
we have no educational facilities; if they neglect to give the financial support needed 
by both the Church College and the University School of Religion to do the work; 
then millions will grow up—are growing up in America today —without any gen- 
uinely religious training. 


Send Your Children to Our Own Colleges and Schools of Religion 
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The Colleges Named Here Are Cooperating in This Advertisement. hae 
Take Your Choice. Write for Information. ne 


Bible College of Missouri........Columbia, Missouri Hiram College Hiram, Ohio How 

Butler College . ....Indianapolis, Indiana Lynchburg College.. Lynchburg, Virginia deep 

College of Missions...........Indianapolis, Indiana Missouri Christian College..Camden Point, Missouri wondr 
Cotner College .................Bethany, Nebraska Phillips University Enid, Oklahoma 
Culver Stockton College.... ...Canton, Missouri Texas Christian University Fort Worth, Texas 
Drake University... Des Moines, Iowa Transylvania College Lexington, Kentucky \nc 
Eureka College.... LT Ul William Woods College............Fulton, Missouri dost 1 
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EDITORIAL 


A Prayer of Thankfulness dom. We are slaves until Thou hast bound us to Thyself. 
for Christ’s Mastership We cannot conquer until we give Thee our sword, nor 
OOD MASTER, we acknowledge thine authority. reign until we crown Thee Lord of all. Take our wills 
Thou dost indeed command us. Thou art in truth and make them Thine, for unless Thou master us we 
our Lord. Ours is the grateful part of obedience drift and break amid the temptations and difficulties of 
Chee, and Thou dost never fail us or mislead us. All life. For Thy name’s sake-—Amen 
ur hopes are fulfilled in Thy will. Lesser leaders and : > . 
teachers disappoint us, but Thou alone knowest the way Moving Pictures me 
that we take, and hast Thyself walked in it to the end. Typical City 
We submit our wills to Thy will, and our minds to Thy pk J. J. PHELAN has rendered a service in pub- 
and we cling to Thee with all the love of our lishing a book entitled ‘Motion Pictures in a Typical 
hearts. There is none else who stands in such relation City.” The city selected for study is Toledo, O., and it is 
) us, none else who partakes of our human nature yet shown that the seating capacity of the motion picture 
whom we venture to address our prayer. But without theaters of that city is 47,997 people. The weekly attend- 
misgiving we worship thee, Thou Carpenter, Thou Son of ance is 316,000, which is greater than the population of 
Man, Thou Brother and Friend of us all. the city. As an economic factor in the life of the city the 
We need that some one should master our wills and movie show is important, for the investment in play-houses 
ur thoughts. Instinctively our hearts go out in search is $6,435,132 and the annual revenue is $2,457,000. A 
me on whom we may lean. Unless we had found study is made of the patrons of the shows and the facts 
lhee, O Lord, we should have reposed our trust in some indicate that 40 per cent of the attendants are men, 35 
unworthy claimant of our love. But now that we have per cent women and 25 per cent children. A large num 
met Thee and have yielded to the claims of Thy grace ber of the children attend the shows without chaperones. 
| power, we praise Thee for what we find Thee to be. The danger to the children is held to be considerable. 
How exhaustless are Thy treasures of goodness! What There is the physical menace of late hours and of eye- 
deep sources of comfort and courage we find in Thy strain. The moral menace is still greater. Many of the 
wondrous nature! And though Thou dost promise to do pictures might be considered as relatively harmless for 
o much for us, we find no lack or flaw in Thy fulfillment! adults which cultivate in children unwholesome curiosity 
\nd how gently dost Thou win us to Thy will. Thou Instances are adduced which indicate that juvenile crime 
dost not compel us, nor overtly command us. Thy com- can be definitely traced to the influence of movie shows 
pulsions are always our own response to Thy grace, and Meanwhile the interest of the church in the movie as 4 
Thy commandments are the constraints which we find factor in religious education grows. The day is not far 
hidden in the heart of our friendship with Thee. So, dear off when this means of building moral and spiritual atti- 
Lord, it is in Thy service that we find our perfect free- tudes will not be neglected by up-to-date organizations. 
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The Spread of the 
Prohibition Idea 


HE economic factor does not always work favorably 

in relation to the spiritual, but in the matter of world 
prohibition it does. The richest nation in the world ha 
recently gone dry and by its new economy and efficiency 
becomes a more dangerous competitor than ever to the 
other nations of the world. Far-sighted statesmen of these 
nations realize that only by following the example set by 
the United States can they hope to meet the competition. 
Chere is a promising prohibition movement on in Uru- 
guay. In Scotland the matter is proceeding under loca! 
option laws but there is enough labor support to indicate 
that 


some important sections of Scotland are going dry 


(nce Great Britain has a single sample community to 


study with reference to the working of the dry law, a great 
flood of light will be let in. Old communities are natur- 
ally conservative. They are sometimes driven where they 
The churches in 


the 


not go of their own free-will 


might 
ig 


Great Britain are at last developing conscience on 


iquor question and the reinforcement of the evangelical 
conscience will do for Great Britain what it has so glori 


usly done in this country 


Vacation 
Extravagance 
HERE 
save money for months in order to have one glorious 
Unskilled in 
he investment of money for vacation purposes, they make 


WT1¢ h 


are any number of city young people who 


eck of money-spending at vacation time 
The prices at 


ire usually very inadequate. 


number o! 


the summer resorts are adjusted to the mood 


of these wild vacationers. The result is that the young 
eople go back to the city without the benefits that should 
wccrue from a vacation. In addition they have built up 
stes for an extravagant mode of living which will defeat 
the life British minister 
the 


lis people and there is now a national 


he ! struggle. Long ago a 


in industrial istrict 


began taking account of 


vacation habits of 
ganization which arranges for trips for groups of young 
people. In this country we have conferences for young 
eople, this vear the Disciples promoting very vigorously 


two such conferences, though with related 


programs 


rather to organizational than vital interests. The vacation 


ttme should mean an opportunity for the spirit rather 
than the flesh and it might be if the church were to take 


interest in it 


New Method of Controlling 

Dance Halls 

M** \R DUNNE of Chicago once declared that the 
publi halls the that 

young people have, and he said it in the days when there 


dance are greatest menace 


were saloons. The commercializing of the amusement 


interests of the people has been one of the greatest perils 
to public morality, and the dance hall, with liberties that 
has become a 


so easily degenerate into license menace 
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The city of San Frap. 
cisco has been making some experiments in the control 
of these places that have attracted nation-wide attention, 
Each dance hall is licensed and compelled to pay the 
matron who is under city control. These 
matrons are connected with the Girls’ Advisory CounajJ 
of the San the California Civic 
League. They see to it that no girls are allowed in these 
places without a proper escort, if they are minors. Even 
the managers of the halls have found that it is easier to 
these places with a woman officer 
present. The matron is alert to find the gir! who is alone 
in the city and who needs friendship and counsel. This 
plan is considered better than having dances conducted by 
the municipality, for every public dance develops abuses 
and one that is conducted by the municipality commands 
1 confidence from parents which is not justified by results 


to the home life of the future. 


salary of a 


Francisco Center of 


control amusement 


Meanwhile the municipality might see to it that there is 
some recreation in the community which will appeal to 
the higher brain areas of the young people. 


Can Civilization Be 
Rationalized ? 
R. ROYAL S. COPELAND of the New York Board 
D*. Health 
report upon post-war health conditions. He says: 
3alkans, small-pox in 
He found 
the milk poor and germ-infected in England, and no coun 
try on the continent making any adequate attempt to meet 
The mortality of children in all Austria has 


returns from Europe with an ominous 
“There 
is typhus in Poland, cholera in the 


Italy and plague in the Mediterranean ports.” 


conditions 
arisen to the rate of that in a fetid slum of fifty years ago 
debt, the 


broken-down economic and financial situation, the crime 


Facing the poverty, the war cemeteries, the 
waves and the post-war health conditions, a rational civ- 
ilization will devote all its genius and energies to the 
The 


tion is homogeneous enough to be rational. 


only question is whether our civiliza- 
We can work 


War on War 
out internal national policies but it remains to be seen 
whether we are yet Christian enough in our internationa! 
work 


another drift toward war 


life to out a real international policy that will 


prevent 


Idealism in 
Political Life 
HERE have been periods in the political history of 
\merica when we sang Christian hymns as we ex- 
pounded our political ideals. We are in no such era now 
Both of the great political conventions have been held 
They have been tame affairs in which the political trades 
men have been able to frown down any suggestion of 
have been drawn 10 
catch the votes of the organized interests of both capital 


ideals in political life. Platforms 


and labor. Sops have been thrown to hyphenated Ameri 
The economic has been exalted over the moral and 
the spiritual. For neither one of the leading candidates 
there the enthusiasm that has been given to party stand- 
It is 


cans. 


ard bearers in the great days of American history. 
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singular fact that each party has nominated a stronger 
for Vice-president than for President. In the third 
sty movement that has been in fermentation in a recent 


man 


vention in Chicago there has been selfishness and a 
opeless clash of personalities and private crotchets. The 
ligious man who carries his religion to the ballot box 

give more attention to the fight for a progressive 


| | now 


than to the election of a President. The one 


ngress 
that America may not utterly forsake her idealism is 
this election. We want men who are straight on pro- 


ition, men who will vote 


for the performance of 
\merica’s full duty abroad as well as at home. We can 


these men if we demand them in each congressional 


Signs of an Awakening 
in Japan 

UKIO OZAKI, former Minister of Justice in the 
Y Imperial Japanese government, has returned from a 
» tl rough this country and Europe to his seat in the 
» parliament declaring that his country is earning the 
ions and ill-will of the world by its militaristic pol- 
said: “Japan never will win her rightful place 
ng the nations until she throws off the tyranny of the 
clique. World suspicion sees in Japan an aggres 
rialistic and militaristic country.” He declared 
lence of all parties to wage an aggressive fight on 
irists. The Hara cabinet is battling for retention 
r and the debate is developing a freedom of ex- 
never before known in Japanese parliamentary 
[he Siberian and Korean policies have been 
ittacked and the Premier scathingly condemned 
the last rather than allow a 


lissolving parliament 


the bill for enlarging the right of suffrage. Japan 
ps have been ordered out of the Transbalkal re- 
north of Port Arthur 


every port on the coast 


occupied 


Preaching in the 
Public Parks 


cities there exists a custom which permits pub 
ech in the open spaces set apart for recreation 
zo there is a rule adopted by the various boards 
‘f the public parks that no permission shal! he 

for speaking on any political or religious subject 
of the rule is obvious, and to an extent wise 

felt that it is not always easy te control crowds 
d by sporadic efforts of open-air speakers. It is 
ed that radical utterance 
But it is difficult 


at any ill effects can arise from the preaching of 


some form of unsocial or 


| expression in such a practice. 
gospel in public places. The Chicago Church Federa 
recently made request of the South Park Com 
rs that they permit such gatherings in Grant 
shington parks, and the matter is under advise 
To the statement that if one organization be given 
right, all others would have equal privilege, it is an 
us answer that no one questions the value of religious 
zes to promote public welfare and good order, and 


representative organization speaking in behalf of 
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the Protestant churches can offer guarantees and provide 
safeguards as to the character of the gatherings and the 
utterances such as cannot be given by less responsible 
bodies. The decision of the board will be an important 


one, and it is to be hoped that it mav be favorable 


Pulpit Stunts 


OST ministers preach the gospel after such a man 
ner as has been given to them. A few do stunts 
That many persons seem to prefer the stunt artists 

proves nothing. <A street tumbler can always gather a 


crowd. Some of these stunts are vocal. Recently a union 
evangelist taught his audience a “revival yell’—less melo 
gridiron demonstration, but 


seemed to be 


dious, perhaps, than the usual 


effective in that for which it intended—-to 


glorify the preacher and to make people sit up and take 


notice. As can readily be guessed, the preacher, modestly 


serving as cheer-leader, carried the first line alone, and his 


audience shouted the second in staccatic and estatic 


unison 


The gates of heaven say, 


“Thompson! Thompson showed the way!” 


((begging the pardon of any gentle reader who may 


chance to bear the name of Thompson, which, it is need- 
less to say, was not the name of the evangelist. ) 


Often the stunts are emotional. \ revivalist of the 


past generation was famed for his ability to cry real tears 


at the right place. A merry elder was asked if it were 


true that this weeping prophet had recently held a second 


meeting 10F his congregation ‘A second meeting?” he 


said. “I should say not. It wasn’t another, but the same 


one tle preached the same sermons, told the same sto- 


ries, made the same exhortations, shed the same tears and 


same converts!” Pulpit pathos, artificially created 


Che 


mechanics of 


s to be losing in power present generation 


seems not to know the the tear-duct trick 


But the emotions of mirth, hate and jealousy are played 
upon to varying degrees 

Many of the stunts are acrobatu lhese are especially 
tempting to the spirit of emulation. The preacher who can 
stand on the desk or leap over the pulpit rail inspires other 
ministerial gymnasts to climb higher o1 


\ few 


to leap further 


years ago a famous revivalist was wont to keep 


audiences tremulously waiting for the moment when he 


should remove his coat Until that moment he was not 


The Not all 


preachers could turn an epigram with the skill of the 


fairly “at it.” method was contagious 
famous man nor could they deal such vigorous whacks at 
sin as did he, but they could take off their coats in the 
middle of their sermons, and the shirt-sleeve habit threat 
ened to become appallingly common. To a great religious 


convention, in those days, came a small man in a very 
mg and very black coat, to deliver the great speech of his 
life. He felt that he should take off his coat in the middle 
of his address-—-for was not that the method of the great? 
but his dignity and that of the audience seemed to 
forbid. 


He effected a compromise. At the psychological 


moment he made the customary remark, “Ladies and gen- 
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tlemen, 1 trust you will excuse me if I take off my coat,” 
and removed his Prince Albert, to show himself neatly 
garbed in an under-coat of black alpaca. Which seemed 
to show that even the most sedate may have, at least once 
in a lifetime, a hankering after the glory of the stunt 
artist. 

Are the vaudeville performers of the pulpit insincere: 
Not necessarily. Often they will naively assure you that 
it is “all for the cause”—to get an audience or to challenge 
Now and then one of them confesses that he 


But 


one of the worst evils of the stunt business is its unescapa- 


ittention 
wearies of his stunts and would like just to preach. 
bleness. When an audience has been promised that they 
shall see a man stand upon his head, that head must be 
stood upon and the bony quality of its composition plainly 
demonstrated. 


‘Accepted Without Reading’”’ 


N the 


Buftialo, the Baptist, the official organ of the denomina- 


report of the Northern Baptist Convention at 

tion, presents among other items the statement made 
by the Baptist Board of Education, read by its secretary, 
Rev. FF. W. Padelford. 


In many 


This is a remarkable document 


ways. It discusses the educational problem in 
the denomination in its general aspects, and in its closing 
section deals with the theological seminaries. The state- 
ment is so frank an admission of a policy of thorough- 
going theological and educational conservatism that one 
has to read it at least twice to convince himself that it 
is really an official utterance of a great Christian body in 
the twentieth century 

After reviewing the subject of the location of the Bap- 
tist seminaries, and pointing out that they are not properly 
distributed, the report goes on to comment upon a lack of 
institutions which properly represent the theological view 
the the middle 
“of the more conservative type.” Notice 


fact that the denomination has two institu- 


of “the great tajority of churches in 


states,” which are 
is taken of the 
tions in Chicago, one the Divinity School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, the other known as the Northern Baptist 
Seminary. Of the former the report observes that “while 
rendering a most important service, it cannot possibly 
meet the demands of great numbers of our churches in 
the middle 


school for 


west. This institution is largely a graduate 


advanced work. Only a small percentage of 
its students are preparing for the pastorate of our churches. 
Moreover, this school frankly and unequivocally repre- 
sents only one group of churches in our denomination.” 

If this had been the utterance of a small faction in a 
large denominational gathering, a faction demanding that 
the denomination turn its back upon the policies of re- 
ligious education which guide the operations of all the rep- 
resentative Christian bodies of the time, there would be 
no surprise at the boldness of its appeal to the spirit of 
obscurantism. But for a group of men and women who 
profess to speak for the education ideals of a great de- 
nomination to take this attitude of reaction is an astonish- 


ing and disconcerting thing. Or is it to be accounted for 
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by the naive remark at the end of the report, that it was 
“accepted without reading?” 

We hold no thesis for the Divinity School of the Un; 
versity of Chicago. 
center of theological education in this city of many semi- 


We know it as the most outstanding 


naries and divinity schools, and as the principal contriby 
tion of the Baptist denomination to theological education 
in America. It shares with all the leading schools 0; 
religion in this country the modern point of view on the 
essentials of biblical literature, theology, psychology, mis- 
sionary preparation and social service. It is constructive 
in its teaching, and conservative of the values of religion 
for the individual and the social order. It is a graduate 
school; that is, it expects the men and women who come 
to take advantage of its opportunities to have the usual 
academic preparation without which satisfactory work 
could hardly be expected in any competent institution. |; 
trains men for the ministry, the mission field, the varied 
forms of social redemption, and religious education. As 
large a proportion of its students contemplate the pas- 
It is 
in no sense intended for and attended by a select and eso- 
teric group of “advanced” students. 

What sort of a ministry is the Baptist Board of Educa- 
tion seeking to secure for the pulpits of the denomination 
if a less comprehensive educational discipline is required’ 


torate as in any well equipped school of theology. 


Other religious bodies are demanding of their ministers 
and missionaries an experience of preparation similar t 
that provided by this institution. Does the Baptist Board 
of Education regard these demands as too high for an 
adequately prepared ministry? If so, it parts company 
with the great body of educational leaders in all the com- 
munions. Lower than the standard set at the Divinity 
School and similar leading theological seminaries none of 
the informed and conscientious leaders of any of the de- 
noninations will wish to fix the measure of requirement 
for accepted ministerial ability. 

But the more sinister part of this surprising utterance 
s found in the confession that since a certain part of the 
denomination demands schools of a less timely and pro- 
gressive character, it must be the business of the Board 
It 1s 


this complaisant attitude which furnishes the proof that 


and the churches to see that they are so provided. 


the Board, which is presumed to be aware and actually 
leading in the task of religious education among the Bap 
tists, has actually abdicated this function, and_ timidly 
accepts the dicta of men whose only assurance of control 
rests upon a ministerial body that is not prepared to insist 
A Board of Educa 
tion ought to be a leading and not a trailing group if i 
If it 
is itself controlled by a backward-looking section of its de 
nomination, it has ceased to perform the service for which 


upon a modern minded constituency. 


provides real educational authority for its churches. 


such boards are constituted. 

There are in all denominations those forces that com 
sciously and deliberately set themselves against the adjust 
ment of the church and its message in an authoritative and 
constructive way to the age in which we are living. They 
are really living in and for a generation which has ceased 
to exist. When such a section comes into control of @ 
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deno:.ination its effectiveness as a religious force in the 
odern world has begun to decline. A few reactionary 
jeclarations do not mean the immediate downfall of such 
body. They only mean that if they are to continue 
haracteristic of the movement, its inability to take its 
the progressive realization of the ideals of Chris- 


is certain. Men of force and sensitiveness to the 


firection in which the spirit of God is leading his people 


not consent to have their names linked with policies 

,t imply surrender to an obsolete and impotent program. 
\Ve are well aware of the fact that there is a great com- 
men and women in the Baptist denomination for 

is reactionary report does not speak. Perhaps 

re not even aware of its existence. That may be 


m why it was “accepted without reading.” 


Things Ancient and Modern 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


came unto me a Lady who was an Enthusiast 
t Things. And she spent her time in thi 

to See or Hear Some New Thing, even as did 
of Athens. And she inquired of me, saying, 
And dost thou not 
Any Use? 

said, I have read that which is called Modern 
And And some 


Modern but not Poetry; and some of it may be 


thou read the Modern Poetry? 
it it is Just Too Lovely for 


some of it is Modern Poetry 


but it is not Modern; and some of it is neither 


Poetry \s for its being Just too Lovely for 


se, that is my opinion of the Major Part thereof; 
no Use for it. 
she inquired further, and said, Hast thou seen the 
lodern Dances ? 
1 | answered and said, I have covered One Eye and 
Closed the Other, and I have seen the Modern 


\nd she said, Are they not Beautiful? 
\nd I said, I can think of Several Adjectives which | 
sooner apply to them. 
nd she said, Tastes Differ. 
i said, Tastes differ less than thou dost suppose 
mce unto the Circus of the renowned Phineas T. 
um. And he had just imported a Cannibal Family 
the Ends of the earth. And the man and the woman 
he little boy lay upon a Platform, and were stolid and 
mes! Neither cared they whether people looked 


(them or not. But there came that way a little white 
And the little Cannibal 


leaped to his feet and ran to the edge of the Platform, 


with a small Red Balloon. 
nd in heathen Gibberish but with very Christian Tears 
pleaded for it. 
{nd I said, The tastes of that little Naked Heathen as 
Red Balloons were Identical with those of the Daughter 
1 the Daughter of Keturah, who hath been a Puritan for 
en Generations. 
\nd I said, When Oscar Wilde was a popular fad, and 
every Dude wore a Sunflower in his Buttonhole, and the 
lized world attired itself in Pale Yellows and Dis- 
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couraged Greens and God-forsaken Blues, we that were 
wise knew perfectly well it would not Last Very Long. 

And she said, We were talking, I believe, of the Mod- 
ern Dances. 

And | said, There are three good things about the Mod- 
ern Dances. The position is so Objectionable, and the 
Dances are so Ungainly and the Musick is so Barbarous, 
that they will go where Oscar Wilde’s color scheme hath 
gone. 

And she said, Thou speakest not of their Morals, 
whereof I thought that thou wouldest speak. 

And | said, I have been young, and I attribute not to 
young folk all the bad motives which rise in the mind of us 
Old Sinners. But the first of the Ten Commandments of 
Musick is, Thou shalt be Rhythmickal; and the second is 
Melodious ; 


Behold, there shall be a day when the Cow- 


hou shalt be and the third is Thou shalt be 
Harmonious. 
bells and the Clappers shall go to Grass, and the Fiddle 
shall play tunes as melodious as the good old Tunes of 
the Money Musk and Sugar in the Gourd 

(nd she said, But they will be Modern Tunes 

And I said, The Chinese do bury Eggs for an Hundred 
Years, and when they Exhume them, they count them the 
Freshest Things that ever Hens Laid. There are things 
call Modern 


Lot’s wife gave her coming-out party 


that themselves which were Ancient when 


for her daughters. 
and 


Lovely and of Good Report, these are the Ancient Things, 


but the things that are Clean, and Wholesome 


and every generation will come to them at length as the 


Modern 


The Touch of Human Hands 


Cry of the World's Wretched Ones 


things most 


Hl: touch of human hands 
ask ; 


That is the boon we 
For groping, day by day, 
\long the stony way, 

We need the comrade heart 
That understands, 

And the warmth, the living warmth 


Of human hands. 


The touch of human hands— 
Not vain, unthinking words, 
Nor that cold charity 

Which shuns our misery ; 
We seek a loyal friend 

Who 
And the warmth, the pulsing warmth 


understands, 


Of human hands. 


The touch of human hands— 
Such care as was in Him 
Who walked in Galilee 
Beside the silver sea; 
We need a patient guide 
Who understands, 
And the warmth, the loving warmth 
Of human hands. 
THomaAs Curtis CLARK. 





Corporeality in Religion 


By Von Ogden Vogt 


HE 


terms in the 


word “spiritual” is one of the most misused 


religious dictionary. It is commonly 

used as applied to some experience that is largely 
physical. Paul had a difficult time persuading the Corin- 
thians that the excitement of speaking with tongues was 
of a lower than the more temperate gifts 
called 


patience, pet 


spirituality 


There would appear to be something properly 
spiritual about those unimpassioned virtues 
severance, meekness and the like, displayed in the cold 
and the dark, in temptation and loneliness that its far re- 
moved from the emotional glow so often called spiritual. 
(hese are the highest fruits of the spirit. 

But the spiritual life as a whole rises from the physical 
life. If it rises at last purely and freely, it none the less 
And 
kindling of the sense usually requires something tangible, 

isible 


reality is the necessary means 


rises from the swathing fires of sensibility. the 


Spirituality is the great and desirable end ; corpo- 
l'ruth must be embodied 
to be realized; it must be incorporated to be understood. 
No religious movement has ever been forceful or popular 
without a rich 


orporeality. An image, a rite, a creed, 


a feeling, a feast, a vision, or a sacrament has always 


ween used to embody its truth. 


Religion has ever struggled to reach a true balance 
body and spi Prophets, in the name of the spirit, 
But 


not been able to reach their heights, they 


have over and again led the revolt against idolatry. 


the people have 


have neither understood nor remembered the high % 


of the prophet until a priest has brought it close by a sy1 


bol or a sacrament. Then, also, the people have loved the 


ymbols and the sacraments for their own sakes, unti] the 


day of another prophetic revolt of the spirit. My sym- 


athies in this entirely human story are not only with the 


prophets but with priests and people as well. Religion 


vill always require fresh incorporation as well as recur 


rent reformation. 


Historically, there have been three principal types of 


appeal to the 


cal Symbols or 


senses—the incorporation of truth by Physi- 
Acts; its 


arousement to Crude 


embodiment in Creeds; its 


L-xcitement 


SYMBOLS AND 


SACRAMENTS 


Our modern interest in the Old Testament is so largely 


entered in the prophetic books yet so valuable to us, 


that we fail to appreciate the prominence of the cultus or 


ritual practice in early Jewish religion. Beginning with 


no other object of veneration than the Ark of the Cove- 


nant, the Jehovah faith rapidly adopted Caananitish 


shrines, The three 


high places, and sacrificial practices 
Solomon’s 


remple, the calves of Jeroboam the son of Nebat at Dan 


igricultural feasts, later increased to seven, 


and Bethel, the morning and evening sacrifices on the open 


altar in Jerusalem, the great Day of Atonement, the pro- 


cessionals and psalm liturgies, with other objects and 


exercises, constituted a rich and impressive corporeality 


in religion without which it could not have maintained 
its lite. 

So also the medizval Christian church made elaborate 
use of syi:bols and rites to represent its faith and make 
them impressive. Medieval corporeality centered in the 
seven sacraments, around each of which was developed 
a more or less extensive usage of forms, acts, and objects, 
saptism 


brought the child into membership with the 


church. Confirmation signalized reception into full com- 
By the Eucharist 
eternal life. In 
Baptism were healed. Ordination 
invested the new priest with power for the eucharistic 
miracle 


munion and imparted grace from God. 


the spiritual nature: was nourished to 


Penance, sins since 
Marriage expressed the sanction of the church 
life. Extreme Unction 
Besides 
these, many other religious ideas and experiences were 
tangibly symbolized or stimulated—penitence by the con- 
fessional; the forgiveness of sins by priestly absolution; 


the tundamental acts of 


fitted the 


ovel 


believer for entrance into Heaven. 


the lite of personal prayer by the rosary, household im- 


ages, candles, and incenst 


; the sacrificing spirit of secular 


and religious priests by humble garb and ascetic life 


the sacrifices of the people by special and seasonal self 
denials ; pomp 
of the hieracracy ; public worship by magnificent and beau- 


tiful 


the dignity and power of the church by the 


churches, shrines, and music; the 
unity of the church by prayers for the dead and offerings 


to the saints 


statues, paintings 


Many other lesser usages and forms were 


utilized—variety of vestments, festivals, processionals, 


crucifixes and banners, chants, prayer books and gestures, 


stations and pilgrimages; all these being forms of incor 


porating some experience or faith. Out-topping all, bril- 


lant, penetrating and awful, the celebration of the Mass 
constituted perhaps the most impressive religious act 
ever devised. 

Against these great Hebrew and Catholic systems of 
cultus, the prophets revolted 


Micah in the 8th century B. C 


\mos, Hosea, Isaiah and 
Luther and Zwingli and 
others in the sixteenth century A. D. But in each cast 
the prophets had scarcely done speaking when their spirit- 
ual word was in turn embodied in a new form of incor- 
poration on a distinctly lower plane, but by a process abso- 
We thus come to the 
second type of corporeality in religion. 


lutely necessary to its perpetuation 


«+ CREEDS AND CODES 


The ancient prophets looked on the rites and sacrifices 
of their day, and they sternly said—No, this is not religion 
We are not saved by 
feast and assembly; we are saved by righteousness. “! 
desire mercy and not sacrifice.” They thoroughly moral 
ized religion. Then the legalists stepped in and begat 


this is not what Jehovah requires. 


to define and specify the righteousness. They framed 
the code of Deuteronomy to embody, to incorporate the 
moral religion of the great prophets. Speedily the “Law 
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me 
t 


ecam 


mality 


al 


SO. < 


e the same kind of object of veneration and for- 
as the golden calves. They worshipped the “Law” 
1 idol. Psalm 119 is a song of praise to the “Law.” 
ilso, is the story of the Christian reformers. Luther 


yught on the sacraments of the medizval church and all 


« 
; 
cu 
( 


‘ Va 


mak¢ 


cSt 


4 } 


\\ 


rie 


wrmalism that had gathered round their ad:ministra- 
ind he said—No, this is not religion. We are not 
by these sacramental rites, we are saved by faith. 
, freshly movalized and spiritualized religion. But 


s no sooner gone than once again the old story re 


d itself. His followers and successors began to 


lists of the faiths by which we are saved. And 
were written down in the Augsburg Confession. 
leidelberg Catechism, The Thirty-nine Articles, and 
estminster Confession of Faith. In these formu 
there was embodied and incorporated the new spirit- 


nd moralized religion of the Reformers. But these 


me the same kind of objects of veneration as the im- 


I 


t he 


hey dispossessed. Probably no statue of the Virgin 
ver more thoroughly idolized than the Westminster 
ssion of Faith. The attitude toward it is no more 
ndable on the one hand and no more reprehensible 
other than the attitude of the devotees of the Mass 


juite precisely the same—no better, no worse 


rsy 


_ 


hologically, this creedal form of corporeality in 


ion has answered the same purpose as the ritual form 


the medizval priest held up his crucifix, or ele 
1 T 


| the Host, just so the Calvinist preacher held up his 


and for the same purpose, to bring near that which 
to communicate the unspeakable, to tell the unut- 
e, to make tangible the faith in the unseen. These 


formation statements of faith are so complete, so exact, 


; 
t 


vt 


a 


T 


ished, clear cut and closed as to partake of the nature 


object. They are no less objective than a Catholic 
but not so flexible, for you may get anything out 
image you put there, but not from a creed. They 

) less formal than a Catholic ceremony, for salvation 

ith has often become salvation by credence, a thor 
unspiritual proposal. 

unst these systems of legalism and creedalism 


ophets again revolted. The reformation of Jesus was 


ver against the formalism of Pharisaic devotion to 


ret 
esit 
( 
Val 


€rore 


Oo 
s 


Law,” that there might be born a religion more 

of the Spirit spiritual. The movement of John 
y Was in part a reaction from the hardness and dry- 
f creedal formalism that there might prevail a more 
d experience of the Spirit. But here again, as ever 
, the high prophetic and spiritual word was lowered 
process of popularity. ‘The issue displays the third 


pe of corporeality in religion. 


CRUDE. EXCITEMENT 


account of Jesus’ break with the legal religion of his 
s a long story by itself. Although he spoke of ful- 
the “Law,” he distinguished between greater and 


esser commands of the “Law” and did not himself hesi- 


ilk 


L.Jaw 


o break lesser laws at the inner dictation of a higher 
f the Spirit. The outcome of his relation to the 
was the liberation of the early Christian commu- 
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nity from the Mosaic codes and the freedom of new life 
and power by the Spirit. But the more violent and bodily 
nianifestations of the Spirit soon became the more popu- 
lar. People began to enjoy spiritual possession. They be- 
gan to seek it not for self mastery and all the graces of 
goodness, but for power over others and for physical 
thrills in themselves. They sought excitements and ec- 
stacy for their own sakes until they appeared to be mad or 
drunken, uttering incoherent cries and speaking with 
“tongues.” 

So, also, John Wesley was disturbed by the formalisms 
of his later days, the creedal religion so like the religion 
of Pharisaism. No, he said, we are not saved by these be 
liefs, these agreements to the creeds and confessions. 
Religion is a matter of the heart, a right attitude of spirit, 
an inward knowledge of God and His saving grace, not 
a thing of the mind and its definitions. We must have 
a new heart and know and feel ourselves saved. This was 
the high word of a prophet, protesting against the for- 
malism of a creedal religion in the name of the Spirit 
But it was scarcely said than it, too, like its prototypes 
descended in order to be understood, to be popular and 
effective. You must feel your religion inwardly. Very 
well then, go to an old fashioned camp meeting and you 
may see people feel it. They come home reporting a 
wonderful time. I am not criticizing just here, but only 
describing. The popular camp meeting preacher has 
never been the quiet teacher of spiritual and moral re- 
ligion, but the brilliant orator, who by vivid imagery, 
personal magnetism, and a kind of physical tour de force 
could arouse the emotions until laughter, tears and creeping 
flesh and half hysterical speaking with tongues signalized 
that ecstatic enjoyment for which the people had come 
and marked another memorable “experience” of religion. 

This type of religious corporcality, no less than the 
ritual and creedal types, thus came to be enjoyable and 
sought for its own sake, that is, it was idolized, made an 
end in itself Its thrilling and emotional character 
brought together throngs of people attracted over and 
again by its fleshly pleasure. This is the factor chiefly 
responsible for the power and rapid spread of this type 
of religious experience in America. The religious bodies 
which have fostered it and utilized it have become the lar- 


gest churches in the country. 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AND APOCALYPSI 


Besides these three types of physical appeal in religion, 
there are of course others such as Christian Science and 
Apocalypse. The incorporation of religious faith in a 
creed has often been paralleled by the symbolism of a vivid 
Hope. The history of this kind of formalism in religion 
is long and interesting, just now renewed in popular at- 
tention to Pre-millennial or Second Coming dreams. Its 
widespread recrudescence at this moment is simply another 
instance of the immemorial tendency of human nature to 
slip from under the hard demands of spiritual and moral 
religion in order to enjoy the speculative, the vividly im- 
aginative, and the self-approval of passionate atonement 
to a definitely objective religious figure. Followers of this 
Adventism, instead of worshipping God and seeking to 
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display the Spirit of Christ in common life, have fashioned 
the physical figure of a vision descending from the clouds, 
and devote themselves to the adoration of this image a: 

to calling upon other men to share with them this useless 
cult. Christian Science also must be described as making 
Like Omar Khayyam, who 
constantly advises us to forget death, thereby indicating 


beral use of corporeality. 


that it is the one thing he cannot forget, so the Scientist 
constantly cries Spirit, Spirit, all the while blaming the 
rest of us for our refusal to be forever concerned wit! 
healing our bodies. 

In the main, however, historical religion has always dis 
played one or another of the three types of physical ap- 
peal we are chiefly considering. Some kind of formal ele- 
ment religion has always had. I am not objecting to these 
forms; the thing I am objecting to is that we have given 
them up. At least the bulk of present day Protestantism 
10 longer makes any large or interesting use of them. 
And this is one of the things the matter with us. We do 
not have statues and paintings, nor a noble liturgy; we 
no longer devote ourselves to the great Reformation 
creedal formularies ; even the Methodists have largely left 
off the very emotionalism that gave them such great power ; 
we are too spiritual; we have a religion that won't work 


except in a realm of disembodied spirits 
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Without detailed analysis there would seem to be more 
hope of future improvement along the lines of the firs 
type rather than the others. The third form, that oj 
Crude Excitement, is too low and primitive and never has 
ippealed permanently to the better spirits of any people, 
Moreover, its intellectual content is always too meager 
and shifting and personal to be long utilized on a general 
scale. Which is not to say that at its highest it is always 
to have a powerful place in religion. We still hope that 
there may be many in the succession of Chrysostom, Savo- 
narola, Whitfield, and Moody. 

With the second type, the modern man and his contempt 
of creeds has perhaps too little sympathy. We need creeds 
but we are properly too humble to complete and compress 
our faith in finished creeds ; we want sun parlors and open 
porches in our house of faith always inviting the visitation 
of newer and later revelations of the Spirit. For after all, 
the humility of agnosticism, so far from being inimical 
to worship is perhaps its natural beginning. Which is not 
to say that we can get on without slogans and mottoes and 
working statements of common faith. But these can 
scarcely supply the emotional fire necessary to popular 
religion. The first type, however, can be utilized with 
vastly greater power and variety than ordinary Protestant- 
ism has ever considered. 


The Industrial Platform of the Churches 


By John Mason Wells 


HAVE in mind the platform adopted by the Federal 

Council of the Churches of Christ in America in 1912, 

and ratified in 1916, 1919 and 1920. When on June 3, 
1920, Mr. Fred B. Smith, the chairman of the Commission 
on Social Service in Cleveland, was to give the report 
in which this platform is embodied, he said: “There are 
interests in this country that would give millions of dollars 
to suppress this report, but without such a report I would 
not be interested in the work of the Federal Council.” 
Such a statement prepares one to look for something radi- 
cal and revolutionary in the “Social Platform.” The 
expectation is right. It is as radical and revolutionary 
as Christianity itself, I mean, as applied Christianity 

\ friend of mine recently heard Dr. John Kelman of 
New York preach. He was greatly impressed and tried 
to tell Dr. Kelman so at the close of the service, but 
there were so many people crowding about the grea 
preacher that he gave up the attempt and started out of 
the church. As he passed down the aisle he met a pros- 
perous looking gentleman who had the appearance of being 
quite at home in the church. My friend assumed that he 
was a church officer and spoke to him. He said,: “That 
was a great sermon your pastor preached this morning.” 

The business man assented and added, “We get that 
kind every Sunday.” 

My friend said, “He is bound to have an influence on 


the social and business condition of the citv.” 


lhe business man replied, “We believe that, too; 
one of the great men of New York.” 

My friend drew a little closer and said, “Tell me what 
you business men intend to do about it; do you expect 
to put into practice the gospel John Kelman is preaching?” 

A look of terror came over the face of the church man 
and throwing up his arms he said, “Heavens, No! It 
would upset business!” 

The business man liked to have his minister praised, 
he enjoved his eloquent sermons as he sat in a comfortable 
pew, but he did not have the slightest intention of putting 
into practice in his business the gospel to which he listened. 
“Heavens, No! It would upset business.” 


BUSINESS IS UPSET 


Had he paused to think he would have realized that 
business is already upset and needs to be set right. Dur- 
ing the first six months of 1919 there were reported 1572 
strikes. This is not as large a number as have occurred 
at other times but the strikes of 1919 took place in many 
large industries and affected a great number of people 
The Seattle general strike called out 45,000 union men 
in February. Street cars, schools, restaurants, theaters, 
newspapers and other industries were forced to suspend 
operations 

On September g in Boston 1,500 policemen left their 
posts of duty and for a time the city was given over 10 
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robbery and rioting. In .\ugust the actors’ strike took 
place in New York City and was soon followed by a 
sumilar strike in Chicago. In September the great steel 


strike took place affecting 268,710 employees. The long- 


shoremen’s strike in New York finally called out 70,000 
men and their idleness kept 30,000 other men from wor! 
Shipping was badly tied up and tons of food spoiled on 


the piers. To these may be added the printers’ strike 
and the coal strike. 

The loss in wages during 1919, due to strikes, is placed 
at $725,000,000 and the loss to industry at $125,000,000. 
In all, nearly $2,000,000,000. This is a staggering sum 
of money to be needlessly lost. Business is now upset. 

[t is, however, less of a loss to have men belligerently 
The I. W. W. have devised 
a means of striking on the job. This means that men 
remain at their work but do as little as possible and do 


“es ” 


out” than sullenly “in. 


If one could find the production 
loss during last/year from strikes, whether on or off the 


it as badly as pgssible. 
job, he would have an appalling figure. A careful study 
will disclose that we do not secure more than 40 per cent 
‘i labor efficiency and that our loss each year is 60 per 
ent. Under such conditions prices must go up. 

But far worse than high prices is the existence of ill-will 
between the employer and the employee. The desire to 
help each other as little as possible and to injure one 
another as much as possible is the serious fact that these 
The 


vrong relationship. 


strikes reveal. whole conflict is at heart a matter of 

If this spiritual warfare continues 
matters will grow worse and instead of hope we will be 
controlled by despair and in place of expecting a better day 
ve may look for a darker night. 


WHAT HAS THE CHURCH TO DO? 


lo such a description of fact, there are those who im- 
artially reply: “All this is true enough; industrial con- 
litions are upset and labor and capital are working at 
ross purposes, but what can the churches do about it? 


hy should they adopt a platform of principles bearing 


the problem? Are not ministers ignorant of such 
matters ? 

| am reminded of a conference of colored ministers. 
One of the brethren said he was depending upon the spirit 
tor his sermons. He had never been to college or semi- 
nary and he thanked God for it. The bishop arose and 
said, “Brother, do I understand that you are thankful for 
uur ignorance?” The minister hesitated a moment and 
then said, “If you want to put it that way you may.” 
\nd the bishop replied, ““You have much indeed to be 
thankful for!” 

[he things we ministers do not know about industry 
would fill many books, but there is one thing we do not 
I Others talk about 
‘labor” and “capital,” but we talk about men who labor 
and men who employ capital. The present difficulty is be- 
tween and 
some are called “capitalists ;” but they are all men and in 
dealing with men the minister and the churches are at 
their true task. 


We know that men have wills and we know that when 


w something about and that is men 


men. Some of them are called “laborers” 
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men with strong and stubborn wills are opposed to each 
other the result is trouble. 
in this year 1920. 

A young colored man was drawing wood with a 
and the balked in front of his own house. He 
used every device he knew but the mule stood immovable 


That is where we are now, 
mule 
brute 


n front of his gate. 
went up to the house. 
His young wife met him at the door and said, “Sam, 


Finally he turned in despair and 


yo’ goin’ to let that mule beat yo’? Where is yo’ will 
power?” 

He answered, “My will power is all right, the trouble 
is with the mule’s won't power.” 

This is where our present trouble lies; the employer's 
will power is met by the employee’s won’t power and the 
employee’s will power is met by the employer’s won 


power. 


MAN NOT MEANS, BUT END 


We know that the Bible and much modern industry are 
in opposition. The first chapter in the Bible gives man 
a most honorable position. He is the end of creation 
He is the climax of God’s workmanship. All things were 
made for him. This is the principle by which institutions 


are judged. Do they give man his rightful place? Jesus 


so judged the temple. The Jews had regarded it as the 


house of God. Jesus asked, Does it minister to man? 
He discovered that it had become a place for robbing men 
and he predicted its fall. “There shall not be left here 
one stone upon another that shall not be thrown down.” 
He attacked an 


He condemned 


No wonder he was condemned to die 
institution that was regarded as sacred. 
it, however, because it had ceased to make man the end 
and aim of its existence 

Jesus put man before the Sabbath. Some of the Jewish 
teachers had said that man was made so that God might 
have beings to observe the Sabbath. Jesus said, ““The Sab- 
bath was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath.’ 
The Sabbath 


Government is a means 


lhe temple is a means and man is the end. 
is a means and nian is the end 
The church is a means and man is 
the end. Does 
this teaching of the Bible sound revolutionary’ |: 


more revolutionary than it sounds 


and man is the end. 


Industry is a means and man is the end. 


Suppose I ask the industrial leaders of my city the 


What 


would be 


aim and purpose of their institutions would be 


think 


“Our aim is to make good steel balls, but the 


their answers’ | their answers about 
as follows 
reason we make steel balls is to make money.” Another 
would say, “Our aim is to make hay-bailers and the 
reason we make bailers is to make money.” A third 
would reply, “We make castings, this is why we are in 


business, but of course our reason for being in business 


make money.” 
Should | 
purposes and aims are too low and that the Christian prin 


ciple as applied to business would make the aim of an 


is to 


venture to suggest to these men that their 


industrial institution the making of better and happier 
manhood, they would probably smile in a knowing way 
and turn away to other matterg,,, If I should press them 
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for an expression of opinion on the subject they would 
be likely to say, ‘““‘We are business men and you are a 
dreamer. Business is business and religion is religion.” 

ihis is the attitude that has produced the present con- 
flict between the employer and the employee; this is the 
state of mind that has caused thousands of strikes during 
the past year, has caused a loss to the nation of about two 
billion dollars; this is the reason that we now have about 
cent efficiency on the part of the laboring man. 
Instead of greeting the suggestion of applying Christian 
principles to industry with the words, “Heavens, No! It 
would upset business,’ we should welcome such a sugges 


tion, for business is now upset and it needs to be set right. 


rHE CHURCH §S PLATFORM 


lhe key to the Social Platform of the Churches is the 
supremacy of manhood, the sacredness of personality, 
the idea that man should never be a means to an end but 


always an end. Let me quote the planks that apply to 


industrial relation 1 he hurches stand for 
I Equal rights and justice for all men in al! stations 
ot r¢ 
\bolition of « ild labor. 
Such regulation of the conditions of toil for women 


as shall safeguard the phvsical and moral health of the 
community 


1 Protection | the worker from dangerous ma 
chinery, occupational diseases, and mortality 
Phe right all men to the opportunity for self 


uintenance, for safeguarding this right against encroach 
ments of every kind, for the protection of workers from 


the hardsh ps otf ent 
I 


orced employment. 
5. Suitable provisions for the old age of the workers, 
ind for those incapacitated by injury 


" 1 
} riont 
i rigi 


of employes and employers alike to or- 
ganize; and for adequate means of conciliation and arbi 
in industrial disputes. 

*. Release from employment one day in seven. 

». Gradual and reasonable reduction of hours of labor 
to the lowest practicable point, and for that degree of 
leisure for all whicl 


life 


s a condition of the highest human 


10. A living wage as a minimum in every industry, and 
for the highest wage that each industry can afford. 

11. A new emphasis upon the application of Christian 
principles to the acquisition and use of property, and 
for the most equitable division of the product of industry 


that can ultimately be devised 


GOOD WILL IN PRACTICE 





The churches recognize the fact that from purely selfish 
motives men will not build their business on these eleven 
planks. Here are eleven practical expressions of Chris- 
tian idealism. By them a man can find at least one way 
yf measuring the spirit of his life. To conduct business 
in this way one needs the spirit of Christianity. For this 
reason the churches preach a personal and regenerating 
religion. We say to men everywhere, “Ye must be bern 


of the Spirit of God.” “Follow Jesus Christ,” “Let this 
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mind be in you which was always in Christ Jesus.” 

In those cases—and there are an increasing number of 
them—in which industrial leaders have seriously listened 
to this message and have dared to practice it the results 
have been most beneficial to all concerned. The Packard 
Piano Company of Fort Wayne faced a crisis a few years 
ago. A representative of the union came to the presi- 
dent of the company and told him that many men in the 
shop belonged to the union. They regarded non-union 
men as scabs and that no union man would work with 

; 


He gave the president to understand that they 
expected to inaugurate a strike for a closed shop. The 


a scab. 


president said that no man would be discharged except 
for poor work or some other sufficient reason and that 
there would be no strike for the shop would close within 
an hour. 

The shop was closed and repairs were made and the ma- 
chinery put in good order. When the shop was ready to 
open the men were glad to return to work and it looked 
as if there had been a victory for the employer. In a 
few weeks, however, the employer realized that things 
were net right. Production decreased and the quality of 
the work was inferior. The agents had many complaints 
and customers were lost. 

John Leitch was called in and the manager after talking 
vith him gave the problem over to him for solution. Mr 
Leitch spent several days with the men in the shop and 
learned their point-of-view. He then called a meeting 
on the employer’s time in one of the rooms of the shop 
There were present the men from the shops and from 
the office He told them 
frankly that the business was not going right, that they 
vere working at cross-purposes and that the fault » 
on both sides. He then asked them if all of them were 
willing to support him in 


foremen, officers and laborers 


an earnest effort to remedy 
conditions. They of course assented, and he then asked 
that they adopt the first cornerstone of a new relationship. 
He called it justice. He explained what the word means 
and unfolded his plan for its practice by all concerned. 

The next week another meeting was held and the sec- 
ond foundation-stene, Cooperation, was adopted. The 
other two foundation-stones were Economy and Energy. 
On the fifth week a cap-stone was adopted, called Service 
The industry was then organized on some such scheme 
as that of the United States government. A house of 
representatives was elected by the workers, one from 
each department; a senate was made up of under- 
executives, department heads and sub-foremen; a cabinet 
consisted of the executive officers of the company with 
the president of the company as chairman. 


CORPORATION OF WORKERS 


Complaints were made through the representatives of 
the departments. Men were encouraged to make sugges 
tions for improving conditions. If profits increased from 
this change one-half was to go to the company and one- 
half to the men. Not only did the quantity of the work 
increase but also the quailty. Profits began to appear and 
\ new spirit had come to the com- 
pany and the benefits are mutual. The explanation of 


they were divided. 
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We Break New Seas Today 
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the change can best be given in the words of Mr. Bond, 
the president. He says, “We used to build pianos. Then 
ve stopped building pianos and began to build men—they 
looked after the building of pianos. We have adopted a 


slogan for the Packard Company, ‘If there is no harmony 


in the factory there will be none in the piano.’” 
| was talking recently with the president of another 
ndustrial concern who told me that his company had put 
similar democratic method into operation in one of their 
arge shops, and that the results thus far were every 
ay rewarding. The men were using their partnership to 
good advantage. Their savings were growing substan- 
tially each month. Valuable suggestions for improve- 
nts had been made by the men. He showed me a list 
the prizes recently given for these suggestions. The 
men are now seeking a way to decrease their hours of 
rk while holding their production at the point they 
ave reached. They wanted to test the matter in a 
's experiment but he said he suggested that they 
two months for the experiment. The best part of 
e matter is the added joy this democracy is giving him 

he men in his employ. 
| am thoroughly convinced that the industral leaders 
| to listen to the world’s greatest teacher. In all rela- 
‘ life he is the way and the truth, 


Dealing With Men 


[.N think there are circumstances when one may 
leal with human beings without love; and there 
are no such circumstances. One may deal with 
without love; one may cut down trees, make bricks, 
ammer iron without love; but you cannot deal with men 
it, just as men cannot deal with bees without 
eing careful. If you deal carelessly with bees you will 
njure them, and will yourself be injured. And so with 
men. It cannot be otherwise, because natural love is the 
undamental law of human life. It is true that a man 
unnot force another to love him, as he can force him 
work for him; but it does not follow that a man may 
ileal with men without love, especially to demand anything 
rom them. If you feel no love, sit still, occupy yourself 
vith things, with yourself, with anything you like, only 
t with men. ToLstoy. 
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E break new seas today— 
Our eager keels quest unaccustomed waters, 
And, from the vast uncharted waste in front, 
The mystic circles leap 
To greet our prows with mightiest possibilities ; 
sringing to us—what? 
Dread shoals and shifting banks? 
And calms and storms? 
And clouds and biting gales? 
And wreck and loss 
And valiant fighting times? 
And maybe, Death!—and so, the Larger Life! 
And, maybe, Life-——Life on a bounding tide, 
And chance of glorious deeds: 
Of help swift-borne to drowning mariners ; 
Of cheer to ships dismasted in the gale; 
Of succor given unasked and joyfully; 
Of mighty service to all needy souls. 


And, maybe, Golden Days, 

Full freighted with delight! 

And wide, free seas of unimagined bliss, 

And Treasure Is!es, and Kingdoms to be won, 
And Undiscovered Countries, and New Kin. 


JoHN OXENHAM, 


True Royalty 


HERE was never a queen like Balkis, 
From here to the wide world’s end; 
3ut Balkis talked to a butterfly 
As you would talk to a friend. 


There was never a king like Solomon, 
Not since the world began ; 

But Solomon talked to a butterfly 
As a man would talk to a man. 


She was a Queen of Sabaea, 
And he was Asia’s lord— 

But they, both of ‘em, talked to butterflies, 
When they took their walks abroad. 


RupyaArD KIPLING. 


God’s Garden 


HE years are flowers and bloom within 
Eternity’s wide garden ; 
The rose of joy, the thorn of sin, 
The gardener of God, to pardon 
All wilding growths, to prune, reclaim 
And make them rose-like in His name. 


RIcHARD BurRTON. 





The Interchurch Report on the 
Steel Industry 


HE Interchurch World Movement, in the moment of its 
»assing away, leaves behind an invaluable legacy in the 
form of a remarkable survey of the steel industry. The 
survey was made by a special commission of the Industrial Re- 
lations Department of the Interchurch, of which Fred B. Fisher, 
elected Methodist elected 
chairman. This commission was composed of Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell, chairman; Daniel J. Poling, editor of the Christian 
Endeavor World and a Secretary of the Interchurch Move- 
ment; John McDowell, 
Presbyterian Home Mission Board; Nicholas Van der Puyl, 
Chairman of the Congregationalist Social Service Committee; 
Mrs. Fred Bennett, President of the Presbyterian Woman’s 
Board of Missions; George W. Coleman, President of the Na- 
tional Forum Association and former President of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention; and the writer of this article. Bishops 
Sell of the United Brethren and Williams of the Episcopal 
Church were also members but unable to take active part in 
Both, however, passed upon the 


recently bishop to India, was 


Secretary for Social Service of the 


the work of investigation. 


report, heartily giving it their approval. The Executive Com- 


mittee of the Interchurch Movement appropriated $12,000 for 


the work, and a special corps of trained investigators was 


employed, with Heber Blankenhorn of the Bureau of Indus- 


trial Research, as chief. 


The commission was appointed in early October and spent 
eleven months on its work. Though the immediate occasion 
of its appointment was the calling of the steel strike on Sep- 
tember 22, it was not intended to provide a settlement of the 
strike but to give a first hand, unbiased report to the public 
of the conditions causing such industrial warfare and of the 
methods used by It was the purpose 
of the Industrial Department to continuously make such in- 
vestigations in order to furnish the public mind and the Chris- 
tian conditions in 
industry which make industrial warfare possible. The inves- 
tigation of Steel came first because it was the first great strike 
called 

It was in the Department's program to create 


both sides in its conduct. 


conscience an unbiased report upon those 


after the organization of the Department. 

great survey 
exhibits other human 
factors in modern American industry as a means ot promoting 


adequate information, good will through better understanding 


on wage, health, living, racial and all the 


and the progressive humanization of industry. The investiga- 


tion of Steel, as 


first of such inquiries, the end of which could have been noth- 


a great basic industry, was to have been the 


ing less than the welfare of all concerned, the public included, 
through the promotion of understanding, good will, a judicial 
instead of a war state of mind and a progressive recognition 
of the pre-eminence of the human fa- Church- 
men owe no higher duty to society than to support such inves- 


.or in industry. 


tigations and reports, by committees of experts, for the sake 


of promoting the Christianization of human relations and 


the ending of internecine strife. 


The Investigation. 


f the investigation would make a long 
and interesting narrative. The Senate appointed a Committee 
whose report is issued in two volumes, made up of transcrip- 
tions of The reader is not impressed by an un- 
biassed temper of more than one or two of the Committee— 
the Chairman, Senator Kenyon, was judicial and fair. Certain 
members gave the impression of attorneys rather than 
Their report has much food for reflection in it but 
been circulated far nor has it aroused 
Too many of its members have political and 


The complete story 


testimony. 


other 
judges. 
has apparently not 


much interest. 


mvestment interests to make their pronouncement one sOugh: 
for by the public. 

The Interchurch Commission had the advantage of the Senate 
reports and the forewarning of the committee’s method an 
sought to make their investigation one of quiet, sustained jp. 
quiry by men trained to probe to the heart of things. Their; 
was the method of diagnosis rather than public hearings, and 
no member has any investments, wage, salary, nor political or 
other entanglement to hinder. The salaried investigators were 
educated in social and economic questions and experienced 
aS newspaper reporters. The leader, Mr. Blankenhorn, was 
a Captain in the Intelligence Department of the U. S. Army 
curing the member of General Pershing’s staff in 
France, and a correspondent for New York newspapers of 
years of experience. 

he inquiry 


war, a 


centered on Pittsburgh, reaching out over th: 
great Steel area as far as Youngstown, Johnstown and Wheel- 
ing; with lesser investigations in the Gary and South Chicago 
Districts. Everybody could give information, furnish 
facts, or give expression to a different attitude of mind was 
interviewed. The offices of Superintendents and Managers, 
and of strike leaders were visited again and again. The mills, 
the homes of the workers and the business places of the mill 
towns 


who 


were likewise visited, and everybody interviewed wh 
had information or viewpoints to furnish. The reports of both 
and the newspapers 
scanned from day to day, court records were read, and no 
ource of information neglected. Interviews were recorded, 
hundreds of tabulated and 

transcript of nearly a quarter of a million words furnished as 


the basis of 


the companies union were studied, the 


affidavits taken, observations 
the Commission's conclusions. 

The general attitude of both sides to the warfare was one 
of suspicion at first. This was more marked in the case of the 
Yet the finest personal 
The employers’ representatives 


employers than by the strike leaders. 
courtesy was usually extended. 
generally referred all queries to Mr. Gary; they were highly 
organized, adept, and worked as one man. Theirs was the 
tighting of an efficient general staff. The strikers 
vad highly trained strike leaders, but their organization was 
new, loose and characterized much more as an “uprising” than 
Thus, believing in their cause and 
utility of public opinion they became eager to 
The companies depended upon a press biassed 
toward things as they are and catering to a public weary o! 
war and strikes, to say nothing of the fact that great news- 
papers are capitalistically owned. The strike leaders were eager 
to get their side before the public, but had their statements 
Their marshalling of facts was inadequate and 


strategy 


by well organized tactics. 
realizing the 


state their case. 


poorly founded. 
their case was rarely put well on technical information. So 
the Commission had to bore deep on the one side and sift 
well on the other. 


The Judicial Character 
of the Report. 


Iwo incidents typify very well the reception accorded. TI 
employes, through some anonymous source, furnished Judge 
Gary and the Superintendents and subsidiary heads a repor' 
charging that the investigating staff were radicals and Bol- 
shevists. No charge was made against the Commission; they 
were forewarned rather that they were being imposed upo 
This canard was quickly disposed of but was taken up ané 
excerpts from it published by the Secretary of the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association. John R. Mott, as Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Interchurch Movement, appointed 
a committee of noted employers, with John D. Rockefeller 4 
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chairman, to investigate this report and charge. It was of 
course found to be utterly false and due apologies were made. 
Later the Secretary publishing it resigned. The other incident 
was that of an offer by the strike leaders to accept without 
qualification the sealed arbitrament of the Commission. No 
ibt they realized the strike was lost when the offer was 
made but the poise of the Commission had impressed them. 
The above two incidents are given as justifying the judicial 
temper of the investigation. In presenting the report Bishop 
McConnell characterized it as the most judicial he had ever 
signed. After its presentation John D, Rockefeller, Jr., com- 
mended the work of the Commission in words without stint. 
The Executive Committee turned the report over to a Sub 
Committee on which sat men like Mr. Rockefeller and Warren 
;, Stout of the Brotherhood of Railway Engineers, with Dr. 
Hubert Herring, Secretary of the Congregational Council, as 
harman. The Investigating Commission was unanimous in 
presenting the report; the Sub-Committee was unanimous in 
recommending its acceptance; and now the Executive Com- 
\ittee unanimously orders it published. Thus the public can 
ept it in good assurance that it condemns and praises justly 
and that those found guilty of doing less than their duty in 
promoting industrial peace are guilty. Next week [ hope to 
forth the “Findings” as approved by this Committee. 


ALva W. TAYLOR. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
For Your Father’s Sake * 


UR lesson today gives us the touching account of how 
QO David sought out Jonathan’s survivors. He found only 
one son, a man lame in his feet, a man broken in spirit 
who referred to himself as a “dead dog.” He sought out this 
» and for the father’s sake promoted him to the royal 
le; he restored to him all his grandfather’s lands; he estab- 
lished Mephibosheth in a settled position of honor in the 
apital. You must admit that this showed the great heart of 
the king. How fine it is to discover traits like this in men’s 
souls. It makes you belicve in folks. Risen to power, suc- 
cessful beyond his fondest dreams, lionized and flattered by 
isands, the hero of his army, surrounded by luxury such as 
nly Orientals know, still David remembers that good friend 
lis youth. His heart goes out to the prince with the royal 
soul, and for his sake he takes the poor, lame son into the 
palace and seats him among the highest courtiers at the king’s 
table; seats him there not for a single meal, not for a few 
ioments of kindly attention, but permanently. “You will 
stay right here and eat at my table, my boy, I want you right 
nere where you will remind me of your father. You know 
your father and I were the greatest friends in the world. 
Something about you makes me think of him and nothing will 
make me so happy as having you constantly near. This is to 
e your chair; sit down.” 
| had occasion some months ago to: go into a bank where 
| was not known to get a check cashed. I signed my name on 
yack of the check and presented it at the window. It was 
i privately owned bank and the president happened to be at 
t hour at the window. When he saw the name he inquired 
my father’s first name. Being told, he extended his 
“Do you know that your father made it possible for 
go through college? All that I am I owe to him. I 
was a very poor boy. He took me to his school and told 
me he would stand by me until I finished.” He then took me 
ugh the bank, showing me the mahogany desks of the 
rectors’ rooms, the great time safes and spent am hour 
talking about what my father had done for him. Every 
Ourtesy was extended me. | have enjoyed similar experiences 


thre 


> but many times, for it was a favorite stunt of my 


\ug. 8, “David’s Kingly Kindness.” 2 Sam. 8:15; 9:1-13. 
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father’s to put poor boys of character through school and to 
back them in getting a start. It is great to have such a father. 

The proposition which many of us face now is to be such 
fathers ourselves that others will respect and honor us so 
that things will be done for our children for our sakes. Here 
is where these many friends will come in handy. They will 
do things for our children in the days ahead. We have heard 
much of the sins of the fathers being visited upon the heads 
of the children. It is, therefore, the more pleasing to learn 
now of the virtues of the fathers bringing blessings upon the 
heads of those who follow after. One is as true as the other. 
Jonathan little thought when he was making a fast friend of 
the court musician and the humble young soldier that some 
day his own son would be protected and honored by this 
same amiable man. There is no investment which pays like 
putting time, talent, personality and energy into the winning 
of worthy friends. The sins of David will not seem so black as 
we recall this gracious act of loving consideration for one 
whom he could easily have neglected or scorned. The great- 
ness of David shines in a more glowing light as we consider 
this deed. “I do it for your father’s sake.” 

JOHN R. EWErs. 








HOW THE 


20th Century Quarterly 


May be used: 


1. All classes above Senior Ist year should use 
it. Up to and including that year, all pupils of 
the school are supplied with our regular Bethany 
Graded Lessons. The “20th Century” is just as 
well suited to classes of 80-year-olds as to classes 
of High School pupils. 


2. Home Departments should use it. The 
Quarterly contains all the material that is essen- 
tial for a thorough and vital study of the Bible 
lessons; the “padding” of the conventional Home 
Department Quarterly is eliminated, thus saving 
the time and patience of the student. 


3. All teachers of classes in the Uniform 
lessons should use it. 


4. All superintendents should use it. It is 
handy as well as complete. 


5. All Pastors should have it as a handy guide 
on the lessons. 


6. All persons who are not in the regular Sun- 
day school, or in the Home Department, should 
have this booklet for personal study of the Bible. 
It makes a fine home study reading course. 





This Quarterly is the one you have been wishing 
for for many years. It will keep 
your classes awake. 


Send for free sample copy. 
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THE CHRISTIAN 


CORRESPONDENCE 


More Bewilderment 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 


Rabbi is bewildered and so are his readers. 


Epitor THE 
SIR The 


ist read very 


One 
carefully so subtle is the bewilderment, to find 
has pinched to produce such a strange medley 
that the Christian 


ld is not living up to the teachings of Christ first, in enter- 


s} orc 
The complaint ostensibly ts 


" 


t all, and next in our method of making peace. 


he “longed r the triumph of tl 
not wrong 
Prince of Peace 


He quotes Scripture to 


war, according to his idea, is 


that the followers of the 


in any cause right. 
hey that take the sword, shall perish by the 


we expect that the French say, “C’est la 


} 


to be wooed back 


That seems a rather gratuitous 


terms of the peace 
think here 
shoe pinches. 
that is, “With 
i gain.” W 


fer a strict interpretation of 


treaty are 


of vengeance.” | is the 


it, where the Let me quote, 


CAS) what measure ve mete 


measured to you ould the Rabbi or the 


that text to the terms 
at Versaill \\ ld th like ther 


att +4 the neasur 


] 
yy a 


ye mete is not sin teaching of 


] 
ind psychological truth; none of us can 
It has been argued so many 
Ider the “heretical,” 


God 


iigeit ew 
ve all, But 


orgiveness, 


ironical expects 
the 


enemies 


and would not surely in 
be fore 
world and says in a 
voice, “If I 
four-fold,” then will 


Let 


demand that we forgive our 


Germany comes to the 


ul-to-me-a-sinnet tone ot! have 


any man | restore 


rid begin to forgive Germany us not be 


to whitewash her, however, le she hecome bump 


us and arrogant again. 


women who send 


} } 


We must not be like the sentimenta 
t Dering the widov 


quets 1 i murders W prison, ! t remen 
d orphans he made. 
hell, of 
ther hells besides war and the pacifists 
fall 
Is that bewildering to anybody? 
FONETTA FLANSBURG., 


has 


As to war, it is course, whether Sherman said so 


but there are 


r not 


seeking to avoid one may very easily into another and 
leeper one 


lo Springs, Colo. 


Undesirable Kind of Unity 


EpiTtoR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: The article by D. R 


Spirit,”’ is my 


Piper, “Religion and the Scientif 


thought also. I have long wished that men of 


this mind could get together in some more definite and prac- 


tical way than we now enjoy. I have long been settled in the 


mviction that union of denominations grounded in tradition- 


s undesirable I now begin to be convinced that it also 


ilism, 
impossible. 

sufficient basis for unity. We must ha 

I do not know if The Christian Century 


ild stand committed to this course, or if it could do so and 


mpromise is no 
” 


the “present trutl 


nd enough support to keep t going, but here is a movement 


n formation, and which will set itself going before long, and 
other religious journal now published so well 


the pioneer in this field 


know of no 
f endeavor. 
M. CUMMINGS. 


idapted to be 


' 


Bergholz, Ohio F. 
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Another Surprised Reader 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
in your issue of July the 15th, under the siz. 


EpITOR THE 
SIR: The 
nature, Fonetta Flansburg, strikes such a sympathetic response 


letter 


in my own heart that I am reminded that several times within 
the last few promised my conscience that | 
of appreciation for the very excellent 
to the readers of The Christian 


weeks | have 


would write vou a letter 


material you are furnishing 
Century 

Like the writer above mentioned, I, too, have been at a 
dominating the edi. 
| say this without intending 


| realize that the Christian church 


nt for the breadth of view 


policy of the magazine; 


omparisons, for 


lone im its ecclesiastical conservatism. However, it is 


true, | believe, that The Christian Century is unique in that, 


while fulfilling the role of a denominational organ it is so 


indenominational in spirit. 


ticle by Mr. Spargo seemed to be a fine bit of edi- 


, 
rk, not 


because I consider Mr. Spargo a competent 


knows so little about, but because 


nstitution ¢ 








Your School Should Use the 
Bethany System of Sunday- 
school Literature. 


Because it is more easily handled than any 
other series in the practical work of the school. 


Thus It Helps the Superintendent. 


Because its Teacher’s Manuals contain fully 
a third more material than the manuals of any 
other series. 


Thus It Helps the Teacher. 


Because its arrangement for study, its illus- 
tration and mechanical attractiveness are un- 
equaled by any other body of Graded literature. 


Thus It Helps the Pupil. 


Because it is Scriptural in teaching. 
Thus It Helps the Cause of Bible Study. 


Because it is used not only by Disciples, but 
also by Presbyterians, Congregationalists, 
Methodists, etc. 


Thus It Helps in Graded Union Work. 


Because it is free from the sectarian spirit, and 
is produced by the editorial co-operation of the 
foremost religious bodies. 


Thus It Helps the Cause of Christian Unity, 
for which the Disciples Stand. 


Let the Bethany Sys- 
tem Speak for Itself. 


Send for Returnable Samples Today. 
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resultiag questioning in the households of orthodoxy and 
replies which appeared in your columns are bound to react 
neficially on all who read and discussed the subject. 

look forward each week to the appearing of The Christian 
ntury, and so long as your editorial policy remains true 
its present outlook, you may count me a subscriber. Long 

o you. FRANK ANSON HAWLEY. 

llston Center, N. Y Pastor Presbyterian Church. 


BOOKS 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF SAINT PAUL. By David Smith, M.A., 
e author of this book is professor of theology in the 
Magee College, Londonderry. In this monumental 

is made of the results of two decades of the best 
hip and archeological findings. He writes, in his in- 
n: “I have portrayed St. Paul simply as I have per 
m during the thirteen long years of loving and de 
study of the sacred memorials of his life and labor.” 
*k reveals sound scholarship and is at the same time 

n popular style. (Doran.) 
TRAINING THE DEVOTIONAL LIFE. By L. A. Weigle and H. 
yveedy. Professor Weigle is the author of “The Pupil 
Teacher,” etc. This book is well fitted for use as a 
k for the training of Sunday-school superintendents 
ichers, for adult classes, parents’ classes and mothers 


Doran. $0.75.) 


THe Gosrgi OF Out or Doors. By Francis E. Clark. These 
| breathe the kindly spirit of Christian Endeavor’s 
promoter. Among the titles included are “Th 
the Old Farm,” “My Doorstep \ isitors,” “Birds in 
and Birds in the Book,” “Under the Willow in the 
“Ever-Bearers and Ever-Bloomers.” (Association 
$1.25.) 
LIGHT OF THE EAST. Ly the late S. R. Crockett, au 
Che Stickit Minister.” A very beautiful story of the 
men, a figure of infinite compassion, who dreams 
of world perfection and makes it actually true. The 
something of a modern “Utopia,” creating out of the 
modern conditions a perfect world. Brother Chris 
“the White Pope,” comes out of the east armed only 
belief that in every man there is a little of the divine 
gentleness and the beauty and strength of his character, 
adherents on every side, generals, statesmen, kings 
gars, men and women whose devotion does not falter 
face of danger, and who for his sake conquer the world 
up at last the parliament of the perfect state. (D 
$1.90.) 


JOHN SILBNCE, PHYSICIAN EXTRAORDINARY. By 


od. Five stories of an unusual! individual and of his 


Algernon 


ents in the realm of the occult—haunted houses, sor- 
and devil-worship. Not cheap fiction, but work that has 
ompared with that of Poe. (Dutton. $2.50.) 
He Wiper Way. By Diana Patrick 


e vriter, characterized by vividness of description, vigor 


\ work of fiction by 


icter-drawing and an insight into the realities of life. 


$2.) 


\ college anthology of the verse of 


POETS OF THE FUTURE. 
r merit put out during one year by the poets of ninety- 
eges. (Stratford. $1.50.) 


Fairy TALES FROM FRANCE. ; 
land and Company, have reached a high point in beautiful 
venile books in this latest one, the illustrations of which are 


rhe children’s publishers, P. F 


appealing and refined. (Volland.) 
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Everyday Life Books 


Inspirational, Devotional Books by Writers 
of Spiritual Vision 


Over a half million “Everyday Life’ books have 

been sold. The little volumes are put up in a com- 

pact, handy, pocket edition, printed on thin paper 
bound in art leather 


THE MANHOOD OF THE MASTER 
By H. E. Fosdick 


THE MEANING OF PRAYER 
By H. E. Fosdick 


PSALMS OF THE SOCIAL LIFE 

By Cleland B. McAfee 
This book shows how the Psalms grew out of the 
actual lives of men who were vividly conscious both 
of God and the social group 

THE MANY SIDED DAVID 

By Philip E. Howard 
\ new and sympathetic intetpretation of the charac- 
ter of David, which brings the real man vividly before 
the reader. The treatment is full of challenge to truly 
Christian living. 

A LIVING BOOK IN A LIVING AGE 

By Lynn Harold Hough 
The theme is built around the living power of the 
Bible. The book carries the conviction that this living 
power ts as strong now as ever and as sure in its re 
vitalizing influence. 

PAUL IN EVERYDAY LIFE 

By John Douglas Adam 
\ stimulating use of Paul’s intense experiences and 
forceful teaching to make possible a closer applicatior 
»f Christian standards to personal problems 

UNDER THE HIGHEST LEADERSHIP 

By John Douglas Adam 
\ book that deals with realities, in presenting what 
living under the leadership of Christ may mean 

BUILDING ON ROCK 

By Henry Kingman 

A book meeting the demand for reality in religion by 
indicating what Jesus showed to be essential to a life 


built on eternal foundations. 


CHRIST IN EVERYDAY LIFE 

By E. I. Bosworth 
The words of the Master made luminous by comment 
and helpful quotations in prose and poetry. 

THE CHRISTIAN ACCORDING TO PAUL 

By John T. Faris 
A virile study of the elements, from Paul’s viewpoint, 
which enter into the complete Christian life, with an 
extraordinary amount of rich illustrative material 

MEETING THE MASTER 

By Ozora S. Davis 
Our Lord’s conversations with individuals studied to 
bring out the essential traits of His character, and the 
effect upon the lives of those who talked with Him. 

HOW GOD MADE MEN 

By Frederick Harris 
The careers of outstanding Bible characters are stud- 
ied, to obtain light upon the supremely important 
question of individual life work. Of special interest to 
young people. 

Each 90 cents, plus 6 cents postage 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


English Church and 
Self-government 
The Enabling Act is now in effect in 
kngland and the English church for the 
time since the reformation has comé 
into a measure of self-government. The 
National Assembly of the church is com 


posed ot three l 


odies, the House of 
Bishops, the House of Clergy and the 
House of Laity These may meet to- 
r separately. This national as 

no power of independent ac 

must submit all of its legisla 
committee of parliament. It is 

er, that in most matters 

he National Assembly will 

by parliament without dis- 


thought that the movement 


disestablishment wil! 
centuated by the creation 

“hat the national 

includes nonconform 

freethinkers should con 

in the government 

ot commend itself 

nost Englishmen. 

uld end to break 

he barriers to union. In 

disestablishment of the 

plished only after vears of 

esulted in a great na 


inion sentiment 


Home Mission Board 
Issues Social Program 


ul hurch has turned 
Home Mission Board the re 
fl lership in working out 
tio} f the social gospel of 
The seneral Assembly of 1919 
this board to prepare a _ state 
| 


wide distribution, which would 


ie social ideals of the church 


statement was approved by the 
\ssembly of 1920 and is now in 
d is being given wide circula- 
number of things are dealt with 
were not subjects of pronounce- 
Among 
ther things the social creed brands the 


nprohteer 


ment by pre us social creeds. 


declares for the inviola- 
racts entered into by parties 
lisputes 


Why the Methodists Sustained 
the Amusement Clause 


Che action of the Generai Conference 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
taining the amusement clause in the 
ne when it 1 n reality a dead 

most Methodist churches, is com- 

by the Northwestern Chris- 

tian Advocate. A man representing the 
Dancing Masters’ Association of America 
ippeared at the conference demanding the 
change in the discipline. The presence 
f this envoy was irritating to the dele- 
yates and they voted with a larger major- 
ity than usual against the change. Mean 
while the Northwes‘ern Advccate admits 
a certain amount of sarcasm in suggest- 
ing that Methodist pastors obey the dis- 


cipline in the way of adm: nishing and 
it last excommunicating members who 


ince and go to theaters and circuses. 
Lutheran Minister Defeats 
Congressman Volstead 

The defeat of Congressman A. J. Vol 
stead by his constituency in Minnesota 
for renomination on the Republican tick- 

a place in Congress has been the 

occasion of much glee among the wets. 
They take the credit for his defeat, 
though other forces were largely respon- 
sible, chiefly the non-partisan league. 
He was defeated by a Lutheran minis- 
ter, the Rev. M1 


ports do not indicate whether the minis- 


K vale. The press re 


is a dry or not, but the presumption 
juuite favorable 


Hence, the wet tri 


mph is rather hollow one. 


Disciples College 
Receives a Gift. 


Board of 
New York is using its funds to assist in 


Tr} General Educational 


ndowing the small colleges of the coun- 
try Fifty of the more promising in- 
stitutions have been selected for imme- 
diate aid. This board has promised to 
Transylvania College, located at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., eighty thousand dollars pro- 
vided twice this amount is raised by the 
President R. H. 
Crossfield is very sanguine about raising 
the money. Dr. Crossfield’s labors dur- 
ing a term of many years have led his 
hoard of trustees to offer him a trip 


friends of the college. 


Reorganization of 


Although the finance committee of the 


nterchurch has cancelled the financia! 
contracts of the movement, placing prac- 
tically the whole force of workers out 
of employment with but little notice, 
there is now under consideration a plan 
for the reorganization of the movement. 
The action of the Baptists in withdraw- 
ing completely from the movement evi- 
dently hastened the precipitation of 
events that were inevitable. At ihe same 
time, even the Baptists realize that there 


must be interdenominational cooperation 
of some sort and that the result of the 
surveys already made must be conserved 
] At the meeting 
of the General Committee of the Inter- 
church held in New York on July 8, the 


following recommendation was passed: 


yy some organization. 


“The committee is unanimous im the 
conviction that the main purpose and ob- 
jects for which the Interchurch World 
Vovement was created should be con- 
therefore the movement 
should be continued, though on a greatly 
modified scale 

“We heartily approve the action of the 
executive committee in closing the ac- 
counts of the movement as of June 30, in 
calling upon the churches to meet their 


served and 


through the Orient at the expense of the 
college, but he has not yet decided to 
take such an extended vacation. In spite 
of certain theological prejudices which 
have been directed against the institution 
in recent years, Transylvania is enjoying 
] 


a good 


increase in its student enroll. 
ment 


Institutes for 
Young People 
The Epworth League of the Methodist 
church has for the summer the most vig- 
orous summer program of its history, 
Che officers of this organization have 
irranged seventy-five summer institutes, 
It 1ost cases these institutes-.are held 
1e country place by lake or 
vacation experience is com- 
spiritual uplift, to the great 
young people. Other de- 
ns also are holding summer in- 
their young people and the 
itional gatherings are all re- 
successful. The reflex from all 
f these summer meetings should be mos 
avorahbl r the church this comi 


season. 


A Successful 
Church Executive. 
The excessive congregationalism of 
Disciple churches has often prevented 
growth and efficiency in this 
communion. During the past ten years a 
significant feature for the development 
of the Disciples has been in the change 


proper 


the Interchurch 


obligations and in making a clear dis- 
tinction between the past and future op- 
erations of the movement, 

“That inasmuch as material must be 
cared for, subscriptions collected and an 


rreducible minimum of work must be 
carried on pending the reorganization 
hereafter to be recommended, we recom- 

end a suudget not exceeding $75,000, 
which amount shall become a part of the 
bligations already incurred by the cor- 
poration. 

“Inasmuch as the time is manifestly 
too short for working out a feasible plan 
if reorganization today, we recommend 

ppointment of a committee of fifteen 
vhich committee shall confer 
vith representatives of the denominations 
cooperating in the movement, and, if 
they deem wise, with representatives of 
other Interchurch bodies, and shall rec- 
ommend plans for the future. The ex- 
ecutive committee is requested in the 
meantime to utilize the surveys, litera 
ture, and all such material of the Inter- 
church World Movement as can be op 
erated through the boards and other 
agencies of the denominations without 
expense to the Interchurch World Move- 
ment as such.” 
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oi character of the state organization. 
From a purely evangelistic agency or- 
ganizing new churches which were after- 
left to die, the state society has 
efficiency organization by 

ich the methods of work are 
brought to the various churches. One 
of the leaders in this change of front 
is Rev. lL. J. Cahill, who has for many 
vears served as secretary of the Ohio 
Christian Missionary Society. He now 
administers an income of twenty-five 
thousand dollars a year and his organi- 
vation recently received a gift of fifty 
thousand dollars as an endowment fund. 
wurches in seventeen strategic centers 
n the state have been brought to self- 
support and thus made an asset rather 
han a liability. 


wards 
become an 
best 


Startling Exhibit of 
Chuch Membership 


total members of all denomina- 
300 


neluding the Catholics, Greek and 


well-nigh varieties of them, 
n, for 1909 and since is as follows: 
Total Members 

34,793,821 

35,245,296 

36 095,685 

36,624,462 

37,859,975 

38,641,982 

.39,184,811 

39,941,811 

. 41,281,368 

41,425,688 

41,491,989 
figures are well] 
ful study. The Roman Catholics 
thead last year 162,294. If we take 
out of the count, the total member- 
f the Christian churches in the 
‘nited States is actualiy 105,993 less than 
in 1918. And there are in the 
nited States 194,000 ministers, 232.000 
hes, and several hundred thousand 

than 41,000,000 1: embers. 


Gains 
818,534 
541,475 
850,389 
528,777 

i 235,513 
728,007 
542,952 
756,867 
1,339,557 
154,320 
56,301 
the most 


worth 


New Methodis. 
Sunday Schoul Leader 
The Rev. W. S. Bovard, D. D., has 
lected the secretary of the 
Sunday Schools of the Metho- 
He is a 
rth and acquired his education in 
University of Southern California, 
Boston School of Theology 
as president of Moore’s 
llege, and as vice-president of the 

ersity of Chattanooga. 


new 


piscopal Church. Hoosier 


it the 


is served 


International Consecrations 
of Bishops. 

account of the Lambeth confer- 
ence, the Anglican bishops of the whole 
world are now in London and many of 
these were present at the consecration of 
hve bishops of Pretoria, Hongkong, 
Western Equatorial Africa and Uganda. 
The ceremony took place at St. Paul’s 
‘athedral. The sermon was preached by 
the Very Rev. Dr. Armitage Robinson, 
Dean of Wells, and Lord High Almoner 
to the King. He declared that the apos- 


tolic succession was essential to the epis- 
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copacy and that episcopacy was essential 
for the unity of the church. There can 
be no reunion, he asserted, except on that 
basis, no matter how devoutly desired. 
He laid emphasis on the sacrificial as- 
pect of the holy eucharist and bade the 
new bishops remember that the perform- 
of this sacrifice was one of the 
first duties of their office. This sermon 
indicates something of the temper of 
the international gathering now in ses- 
sion in London. Against this statement 
must be put that of the recent Congre- 
gational Council which declares against 
any union by absorption and against any 
assumption of lack of validity to their 
orders. 


ance 


Called by Alma Mater 
to Teach New Testament. 

Dr. C. L. Pyatt of Indianapolis, Ind., 
has the honor of being called back to his 
own alma mater to teach the new testa- 
ment. He holds the degree of B.D. from 


19 


Yale and Doctor of Theology from Har- 
vard. He has held successful pastorates, 
the most recent being in Indianapolis. 
During the war he went to France under 
the Y. M. C. A., serving nine months 
as hut secretary in the second division 
and later nine months as American rep- 
resentative in London and France. He 
will be associated with Dr. A. W. For- 
tune in the new testament department of 
the College of the Bible at Lexington, 
Ky., a Disciples institution. 
Churches will Stress 

Evangelism this Year 

Federal 


planning to stress evangelism during the 


rhe Council of Churches is 


coming year. This evangelism will not 
be the old-time mass affair managed by 
will consist in the or- 
rank file of the 
churches for larger evangelistic efficiency 
in the local church 
De ( ember 


professionals but 


ganization of the and 


From September to 


evangelistic committees are to 


The Congregational Council 


By a special representative of The Christian Century. 


rhe the International Coun- 
cil of the Congregationalists brought to- 
gether the largest group of this denomi- 
At the 
ommunion service the re were three thou- 


meeting ot 


1ation that has ever come together. 


sand people present. The constituency of 


the council is gathered from the four cor- 


ners of the earth, though there is a great 
British and 


predominance of American 


lements in the constituency. Ten com- 


missions made reports on outstanding 


problems of the church. When these are 
placed side by side with the declarations 
of the Lambeth conference in Eagland, 
the mind of the church in this post-bel- 
lum period will be revealed in an author- 
itative way. 
The _ British 
rund 


preachers made a pro- 


mpression on Boston for, contrary 
to preconceived ideas, these preachers 
never read their sermons and they have 
gift in extemporaneous oratory. 
They speak with more fervor than does 
the present American 
preachers. 

Of course, the big central thing of the 
was the celebration of the 
of the landing of the Pil- 
Nevertheless the commission re- 
ports brought contact with present-day 
reality and prevented the meeting from 
being altogether retrospective. 

The subject of Anglo-Saxon acquain- 
tance and friendship had large treatment 
in the council and the British, who real- 
ize that America is row going through a 
wave of anti-British propaganda, are re- 
assured to find the responsible elements 
in our population not at all interested in 
the words of those who would stir up 
strife with the nation that is nearest us 
in language, laws and culture. One whole 
session was given to “Great Britain and 
America—Constructive Effort Toward 
Mutual Understanding and Good Will.” 


a great 


generation of 


gathering 


tercentenary 
grims 


unusual im 
pression, the one by Dr. E, Griffith-Jones 
of England, and the one by Dr. Henry 
E. Atkinson, of America. 

Jane Addams spok« regard 
to the starving children of Europe. She 
was to have been reinforced by Dz. S. P. 
Cadman of New York, but a telegram 
brought word that Dr. Cadman would be 
unable to be present because of an acci- 
\ddams that in the 
to the starving chilaren Amer- 
ica had an opportunity to decpen the ties 
of friendship with alien peonies in vari- 
ous parts of the world, 

A resolution was adopted asking the 
leading candidates for the presidency to 
deciare themselves at once on the subject 
of the League of Nations. The resolu- 
tion did not preclude the idea ot reser- 
vations such as might be 
preserve the life and independence 
United States. 

The 
at the council by eastensive 
there 


lwo iddresses made an 


Miss with 


lent Miss urged 


ministry 


necessary to 
of the 
missionary pic sented 
xhibits and 
were notably lacking the tearful ap 
older 
still thinks necessary in the discussion of! 
the world’s redemptio1 The facts 


,ause was 


peals which the missionary leader 


pre- 


sented were eloquent to beholders 


with regard to the church's obligation to 


the un-Christian world. 


\ number of sectional meetings wer« 


iltivated. These special meetings were 
that imitated in 


Christian 


a feature might well be 
all the 
people. 

The meeting at Plymouth Reck was 
the culmination of the week’s -cssions, 
The addresses were not delivered from a 

oat but from a modern substitvte, an 
automobile. A great crowd was assem- 
bled on the hill near the rock and the 
speakers set forth the meanin:, of the Pil- 
in the life of the world, 


larger gatherings of 


grim movement 
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organized and trained in every con- J. T. Barkby reported on the foreign Fred W. Condit, arranged a reception 
gregation. Parish surveys are to be con- field and one incident may serve to illus- for the former pastor in the Christian 
ducted in which lists of possible candi- trate the missionary success. Eleven church and a purse of gold and other to. 
dates for membership will be made. From years ago, Bende, a great market center kens were presented. Mr. Lilley ha 
January to Easter every minister will be in Nigeria, had not been touched. To- [Leen eminently useful in a city where the 
alled upon to sound the evangelistic day, he said there were eighty preaching state normal school and the osteopathic 
ote in the pulpit. Church members will stations and a total congregation on college made the church a particularly 
be led to more spiritual living through Sundays of ten thousand. Rapidly ad- useful institution. 
the revival of the family altar and pray- vancing in economic contributions, the 
T The campaign will culminate at th« natives contributed nearly fifteen hun- 
Easter season with theater meetings in dred dollars last quarter for the main- 
the large cities. Follow-up plans will tenance of their own teachers and evan Preachers’ sons really do become mun- 
conserve the results in the period be-  gelists, and in the same period they  isters in large numbers and it is becom- 
tween Easter and Pentecost. A party spent nearly three thousand dollars in ing apparent that we are to have large 
omposed of the directors of evangelism Bibles, hymnals and other literature. numbers of missionaries in the future 
§ the leading denominations wil] hold One of the grave problems confronting Ww ho will have the advantage of having 
all-day rallies in a dozen strategic cen- the denomination is the housing oftheir been born on the field where they are to 
ters. The cities already chosen are Buf- ministers. It would seem that in many serve. Edith Hagin, daughter of an em. 
falo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Indianapo- cities their churches do not have ment Disciples missionary, is now mak- 

Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Louis- manses. One young minister has been img preparation to serve in Japan, where 
ille, Pittsburgh, Harrisburg, Philadei told to postpone marriage for another er parents have been so useful for 
phia, Washington and Baltimore. The year on account of housing conditions! twenty years She is on the field com- 
lenominational directors who have al pleting her mastery of the language. 

nged to assist in the series of A Pastor and 
rallies are Rey. Frederick "is Friends The International 
Congregationalist; Rev. The vacation experience of ministers Congregational Fraternity 


Missionary’s Daughter 
Becomes a Missionary 


Methodist; Rev. H. F._ is partly in the way of visiting old par During the recent international coun 
ptist; Rev. George C. Mahy, ishes and renewing friendships, for there of the Congregationalists at Boston 
iat Rev. William A. Free- is no profession in the world where such there was organized the International 
Reformed Episcopal; Rev. warm friendships are made as in_ the Congregational Fraternity which is 
Schaeffer, Reformed, and unistry. This is well illustrated by the composed of Congregational ministers of 
M. Bader, Disciples. recent visit to Kirksville, Mo., of .  yarious countries. The members of the 
Rk. W. Lilley Che present pastor, ’ rganization met for the first time at 
Disciples City Program 
for Chicago 








e Discipl rogram for Chicago has 


enlarged under the leadership ot 


til there is now a THE MOST BEAUTIFUL HYMNAL EVER PRODUCED BY THE AMERICAN CHURCH 


msible for the vari 


was he HYMNS OF THE 





or a Director of 


Ba hal UNITED CHURCH 


in polyglot « rs, Edited by CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
t mission church “h and HERBERT L. WILLETT 


_ missionary societi FOR THE USE OF CHURCHES OF ALL DENOMINATIONS | angen 


Chicago throug | Preach 


e aieledie Udi ailcal ONTAINS all the great hymns which have become fixed in the affes- 
provide Christian ovet tions of the Church and adds thereto three distinctive features: 


ae maa aoe din ae Hymns of Christian Unity 
their arrival : Hymns of Social Service 
— Hymns of the Inner Life 


a Feature These three features give HYMNS OF THE UNITED 
rvit is program ircl CHURCH a modernness of character and a vitality not 


hout the state of Ohio, found in any other book. This hymnal is alive! 


Disc ples Stats secre 








- sdecdedin cabidaaiiielh tte Mall ideas It sings the very same gospel that is being 
ounty meetings this coming au preached in modern evangelical pulpits 


rl} \ ] ged to do 
pe Ceaenee Sees oe Oe ee Great care has been bestowed on the “make-up” of the 
pages. They are attractive to the eye. The hymns seem 
almost to sing themselves when the book is open. They 
Primitive Methodists are not crowded together on the page. No hymn is 
Face Problems smothered in a corner. The notes are larger than are 
Phe Methodists of England are not usually employed in hymnals. The words are set in 
inited in one commanding organizatior bold and legible type, and all the stanzas are in the staves. 
in erica but have at least thre Everything has been done to make a perfect hymnal. 


ni is have something § E 
he eeu! stren Recently the Prim Write today for returnable copy and further information. 


cag ncn set Bone fir THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
nee at Hull. In the conference the 1408 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 
missionary interests bulked larg Che CHICAGO 


income the past year was the best in 
the history of the denomination. Re 


eamwork and to learn to profit 


h other’s successes and failures 
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pley Square Hotel in Boston. The Protestant Episcopal church when social ard ‘books on church history, doctrine 
nitial meeting was presided over by Dr. service plans were considered. In the and piety are to be found. Several hun- 
Herbert Atchinson Jump, of Manches- evening he gave an address at St. Paul’s dred dollars’ worth of books are sold 
ter, N. H., and Rev. Leyton Richards, church on “The Church and the Present every year. The Presbyterian minister 
¢ Manchester, England. The constitu- Industrial Situation.” Another confer- in Ubly, Mich., has recently provided a 
on pledges the members to the inter- ence in Richmond was held with the book table and has publicly explained 
hange of letters and periodicals and also Broad Street M. E. Church, South. This the value of the religious books displayed. 
to the exchange of pulpits on occasion. congregation under the pastorate of Rev. In a short campaign a hundred dollars’ 
rhis will give the members an interna- F. R. Chenault, is organizing and devel- worth of books were sold. A reading 
nal acquaintance and a catholic con- oping extensive down-town work. church is a more loyal church, these 
ousness. ministers find 

Honor for Aged Members 

Women Workers in of the Church 
the Churches University Place Christian church oi CENTRAL CHURCH 

ise Of women in the service Of Des Moines has a beautiful custom in New York 142 W. 8ist Street 

congregations becomes more arranging an annual dinner for the aged 
ified continually. Once they were people of the church as well as the blind 
i chiefly as office helpers but they and the chronic invalids Recently this 
have a variety of functions, largely dinner was held and the guests were con- 


f doing pastoral work and of fac- veyed to the church in automobiles. One ROUp 
e situations that only a woman 


hundred of these people sat down to- 














ligious worker could handle. Recently gether. One couple attending the dinner 


OR 
Hamilton Avenue Christian church had been married for 61 vears. 
t. Louis has called Miss Elsie Roth 


tanford, Ill., as secretary of the Selling Books in 
and director of the music the Church PROMPTLY ano SAFELY RELIEVED BY 
The circulation of religious literature is ROCHES HERBAL EMBROCATION 


os ~ 
Union in British not left entirely to secular interests these ALSO 100 


Lands days. St. Luke’s Episcopal church, of BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO, RHEUMATISM 
ALL DRUGGISTS OR 


urch union is proceeding much fas- Evanston, Ill., has for a number of years 
siti i al } , - ; & SON 
British lands than in America. maintained a bookshelf where the stand- W.EDWARDS &SON + rouGERAKCo. 
90-92 BEEKMAN ST. NY.C 


2 . on LONDON, ENGLAND 
ngregationalists of New Zealand : 
ready voted to form a union with 


Presbyterian brethren in New Zeal- Boston University 


ustrall s Sé > sO oO Z . 
- ms — a orale “ , . School of Religious Education HAMILTON COLLEGE 
s under consideration Dut with the d Social Servi Zexingtes, Kentucky. 
lists as a third partner. This = oo ne seme inne of el sathiaais 
: ears 0 gnificant service 
ided kind of union is also pending Walter S. Athearn, Director compleced, 

It would seem that before A Professional Training School for LOCATION—In beart of healthful and 
ars there would be church mer Religious and Social Leaders delightful Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. 
, : ae An eminent faculty of fifty specialists. HOME LIFE—Personal attention given 
practically all the British lands. Two hundred fifty courses of study. to each student Protection and advan- 

Britain the Baptists look on \ unique system of laboratories. tages of a refined Christian home. Build- 

ah! ' am ‘ Grants baccalaureate § and graduate ings well lighted, heated and ventilated. 

orably but they are noticeably degrees. COURSES—Four years of college pre- 

rom union counsels in other Bachelor of Religious Science puratory which is equivalent to standard 

Sack Glos Bachelor of Social Sctence hich sehool work and two years of stand- 

Ja >. Master of Arts ird college work Careful attention given 
Master of Relizious Education to correct classification 

England’s Premier Master of Social Science FACULTY—Composed of well equipped 

Doctor of Philosophy. women of experience and college training. 

Preaches Located in the heart of Historic Boston FEES—Academic tuition, room, board 

. Expenses reasonable—service unnsual. : os “ . P 

Premier of England, David Lloyd 7 illustrated catalogue sent upon re limited amount of laundry, etc., $500.00. 

; ‘ia ee “aie . anes Tuition for day students, $75.00. Piano, 

ge, does not hide his religious light 1 $70.00-100.00; Voice, $80.00: Expression, 

bushel. He recently attended Address Arthur E. Bennett, Exec- $75.00; Art, $60.00 ve 

ial flower service of the Welsh utive Secretary, 607 Boylston For catalog and all information address 

St., Boston, Mass. Dean Williamson. 
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vapel on Great Castle street in 
and spoke both in Welsh and 





the congregation. He dis- 
e current conflicts of thought e ° 
i his congregation not to be Will W ods { ll 
thinking. There was at one lam O oO e e 
Strong prospec hat the mic ° ° 
pete lege ingen: A age A fully accredited Junior College for young women. 
so to do there is no doubt that Faculty of twenty-two trained specialists. 
me would have become famous in Besides first two years of standard college course, also offers 
Ano > rly : differe P : 
clo-Sexon world in 9 different in preparatory department last three years of high school. 
One of the very latest and best sound-proof Conservatory 
Secretary Tippy Assists of Music buildings. 
City Social Workers New academic building with most approved laboratories and 
n a recent trip in the south and the Domestic Science equipment. 
tral west, Rev. Worth M. Tippy, sec- Fi te d . : th tta ] 
or the Federal Council’s Commis- ive separa e ormitories, ree on co ge a. 
n Social Service, conferred with Present productive endowment of $300,000, with quarter of 
ss P 
the social service committees of the city a million yet due from Dr. Woods’ estate. 


tions of churches in Atlanta, F s : 
a m.<: or catalog and picture book write 
eveland, Chicago and Wichita regard- g P 


g industrial relations and special prob- President Joseph A. Serena 


of local organization. In Rich- 


nd, Va., Dr. Tippy spent an entire FULTON, MO. 


with the diocesan meeting of the 
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Every man, woman and child holds the possibility of 
physical perfection; it rests with each of us to attain 
it by personal understanding and effort.—From the 
Author’s Preface. 


Man's Supreme 
Inheritance 


By F. Matthias Alexander 
With an introductory word by Professor John Dewey. 





ESTIMATES OF THE BOOK. 

Rev. J. H. Jowett: “Mr. Alexander has 
given us a work of rare and original 
value. His philosophy unveils a deliv- 
erance from the untutored and unintelli- 
gent sub-consciousness in which we are 
all more or less enslaved, and he opens 
out the prospect of an enlightened sub- 
consciousness, through the ministry of 
conscious guidance and control. 


The Dial; “To the fellowship of Wagner, 
Tolstoy and Carpenter may be added F. 
Matthias Alexander. To the diversities 
of preacher, pietist and prophet may be 
added that of scientist. But where his 
predecessors see a cure for civilization in 
an abandonment of it, Mr. Alexander sees 
the cure in a growing control of the 
human organism at work in it.” 


Price $2.50, plus 12 cents postage. 
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You Can Help 


Ie Christian Century Press will be 


especially favored if each reader of 
The Christian Century will take 
pains to call the attention of his 
Sunday-School superintendent (and 
other persons of influence in the school) 
to the Bethany System of Sunday School 
Literature. This system includes not 
only the Graded Lessons, but also the 
International Uniform Lessons and every- 
thing else needed in up-to-date schools. 
A slight effort by our friends will prove 
of great service to your school and will 
be sincerely appreciated by us. See that 
returnable samples are ordered at once, 
for examination by your leaders. Ask 
especially for a free copy of the new 
“20TH CENTURY QUARTERLY” 
which should be used in all your adult 
and young people’s classes, and in your 
Home Department. 
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The Wit and Wisdom of Safed the Sage 
If you enjoy the “Safed” column in this 

paper, send for a copy of this clever book. 

$1.00—mailed anywhere, $1.10. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon Street 19 W. Jackson Street 
Boston Chicago 











Books on the 
Kingdom of God 


Rauschenbusch: “Christianity and the Social Cri- 
sis. $1.50. 


Rauschenbusch: ‘Christianizing the Social Or- 
der.” $1.50 

Peabody: “The Christian Life in the Modern 
World.” $1.25. 

Peabody: ‘Jesus Christ and the Social Ques- 
tion.”’ $1.50. 

W. N. Clarke: The Ideal of Jesus.” 75 cents. 

Rashdall: “Conscience and Christ.” $1.50 

Scott: ‘The Kingdom and the Messiah.” $3.75. 
Add 8 cts. postage on each book ordered. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
1408 South Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 
































Books on Psychics 
and Immortality 


Raymond: or Life and Death. 
Sir Oliver Lodge. $2. 
Christopher: A Study in Human Personality. 
Sir Oliver Lodge. $2. 
The New Revelation. 
Conan Doyle. $1.25. 
After Death. 
William T. Stead. $1.25. 
On the Threshold of the Unseen. 
Sir William F. Barrett. $2.50. 
The Riddle of Personality. 
H. Addington Bruce. $1.50. 
What Is This Spiritualism? 
Horace Leaf. $1.50. 
The Vita] Message. 
Conan Doyle. $1.26. 
The Assurance of Immortality, 
H. E. Fosdick. 90 cents. 
The Great Assurance. 
Geo. A. Gordon. 50 cents. 
Crossing the Bar. 
Geo. A. Gordon. 50 cents. 
On Immortality: Shall a Man Live Again? 
W. T. Grenfell. 50 cents. 


Add from 6 to 12 cents for each book ordered. 
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‘OUR BIBLE’ 


By Herbert L. Willett 


One of the most popular volumes ever 
published by The Christian Century Press. 
This recent book by Dr. Willett has been 
received with real enthusiasm by the re- 
ligious and educational press of the coun- 
try. The following are a few of the 
estimates passed upon the volume: 


“Just the book that has been needed for a long time 
for thoughtful adults and senior students, a plain 
statement of the sources and making of the books of 
the Bible, of their history, of methods of criticism and 
interpretation and of the place of the Bible in the life 
of today.”—Religious Education. 


“Every Sunday school teacher and religious worker 
should read this book as a beginning in the important 
task of becoming intelligently religious.”—Biblical 
World. 


“The book will do good service in the movement 
which is now rapidly discrediting the aristocratic 
theology of the past.”"—The Public. 


“The man who by long study and wide investiga- 
tion, aided by the requisite scholarship and prompted 
by the right motive—the love of truth, not only for 
truth’s sake but for humanity’s sake—can help us to 
a better understanding of the origin, history and value 
of the Bible, has earned the gratitude of his fellow- 
men. This we believe is what Dr. Willett has done 
in this volume.”"—Dr. J. H. Garrison in The Christian- 
Evangelist. 


“Professor Willett has here told in a simple, graphic 
way what everybody ought to know about our Bible.” 
—Jenkin Lloyd Jones in Unity. 


“Dr. Willett has the rare gift of disclosing the mind 
of the scholar in the speech of the people.”—North- 
western Christian Advocate. 


“Interesting and illuminating, calculated to stimu- 
late and satisfy the mind and to advance the devo- 
tional as well as the historical appreciation of the 
Bible."—Homiletic Review. 


“One can recall a half-dozen volumes having to do 
with the origin and the formation of the Scriptures, 
all of them valuable, but not one so practical and 
usable as this book.”—Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones. 


‘This readable work distinctly illuminates both 
background and foreground of the most wonderful of 
books.”"—Chicago Herald. 


“The book evinces an evangelical spirit, intellectual 
honesty and ripe scholarship.”"—Augsburg Teacher. 


“Scholarly but thoroughly simple.”—Presbyterian 
vance. 


“A brilliant and most interesting book.”—Christian 
Endeavor World. 





A new edition of this book, Dr. Willett’s finest con- 
tribution toward a thoroughly reasonable study of the 








Bible, is just from the press. 





Price, $1.50 plus 10 cents postage 
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1408 So. Wabash Avenue -:- Chicago 
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“The Daily Altar” 


and the Devotional Life 


ITH current developments 
in church history and life 
it becomes increasingly evident 
that the real need of the churches 
is the deepening of the devotional 
life of their membership, the at- 


tainment of true spiritual poise. 
The church cannot bring the world to 
Christ unless it reveals evidence of hav- 
ing the spirit of Christ in its own heart- 
life. Organizations of churches, however 
vast and efficient, cannot of themselves 
put the spirit of true religion into the 
heart of a single man. 


“The Daily Altar” 


By Herbert L. Willett and 
Charles Clayton Morrison 


has come into being for just such a time as 
this. Rev. Walter M. White, of Memphis, 
Tenn., reports that he is growing a new reli- 
gious spirit in his great congregation 
through the ministry of this book in the 
homes of his people. Rev. B. S. Ferrall, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., is equally enthusiastic. And 
there are scores of other church leaders who 
are strong in their praise of The Daily Altar 
as the ideal manual of daily devotion needed 
for these strenuous and stressful times. 
Have You Considered “The Daily 
Altar” for Your Congregation? 


Note Our Special Prices in Lot 
Purchases. 


Full Leather (Gift) Edition: 5 copjes for $11.00; 8 for 


$17.00; 18 for $35.00; 50 or more at $1.75 per copy, net. 


Popular Edition: 5 copies for $7.00; 8 for $10.00; 18 for 
$20.00; 50 or more at $1.00 per copy, net. 


Special Note: Add from two to 5 cents per copy 
for postage when ordering in lots, or instruct us to 
send express collect. 

Price of Single Copies 


De luxe full leather, gold stamp and gilt edges, 
$2.50 net. Popular edition, purple cloth, $1.50 net. 


(Add 6 to 10 cents for postage.) 


The Christian Century Press 
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What’s the Matter With the Churches? 
Threadbare Creeds 
Sects and Insects 
The Three Sexes 
Certain Rich Men 
The (Ir)religious Press 
What Is Democracy? 


These are some of the subjects discussed in 


Dr. Burris A. Jenkins’ Book 


ROTESTANT 








Dr. H. L. Willett Says Of It: 


HERE is a kick on every page. Not the iil-natured, captious kind of kicks, but the sort that 
; compel you to shift your position for fear you get another in the same place. It is perfectly 
exhilarating to go through these chapter fhe author knows a lot of things are wrong in 
the church, the social or¢er and in human nature generally. But instead of attempting the overwhelm- 
ing task of setting them right he gives them all agenerous and well-administered booting, and then 
calls for the superman who will put things to rights. This superman he calls the Protestant, not 
wholly in the religious sense, but quite as much inthat of one who finds things out of joint and makes 
a big and not unsuccessful effort to get them putinto order. One who has heard the dignified and 
scholarly pastor of the leading church in Kansas City in his pulpit will get some cold chills as he 
runs through these jostling, vociferous, slangy andsometimes profane paragraphs. But he will do a 
lot of thinking on the way through on such subjects as creeds, sects, conservatism, liberalism, forms, 
parsons, the irreligious press, bibliolatry, certain :ich men, and democracy. Here is a genuine dis- 
turber of the peace. But what are you going to doabout it when logic, humor, hard-hitting and com- 
mon sense compel you to go on through to the end,and then to ask yourself how much of it fits you so 
completely that you have either got to confess and repent, or get mad and swear? 








Price $1.35 plas 8 cents postage 
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